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TOOLS OF AIR POWER 

“In order to achieve technical su. 
periority in time of war, the Air Force 
must vigorously pursue research and 
time of 


development activities in 


peace,” the former Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Air Research and Develop. 
ment Command emphasizes in this 
issue. Improved types of Air Force 
bombers, fighters, transports, guided 
missiles, bombing and fire control sys- 
tems are described in the article be. 


ginning on page 7. 


ARMY COMMISSIONS 


The paths to commissioned status in 
the Army are governed by such factors 
as the applicant’s age, professional ed- 
ucation, technical training and_previ- 
ous military experience. A thumbnail 
guide to these requirements, based on 
questions most frequently asked, ap- 


pears in this issue. 


KOREAN CHRONICLE 


The second chapter in the Korean 
campaign the 
the Chinese Communist forces in No- 


from intervention of 
vember 1950 to their desperate attack 
1951—is 


this issue by the same author who de- 


in mid-April recounted in 
scribed the earlier phases of the action 
in the March 1951 Dicest. The mauling 
administered to the enemy by Opera- 
tions Thunderbolt, Killer and Ripper 
highlight the “The Eighth 
Army’s Winter Campaign.” 
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Subscriptions ($1.50 per year to domestic or APO addresses; $2.00 to other addresses) may 
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be forwarded to Book Department, Armed Forces Information School, Fort Slocum, New York, 


or Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.; single 
issues (price 15 cents) through Superintendent of Documents only. 
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THE BULWARK OF 
OUR STRENGTH 


By 


THE HoNoRABLE FRANCIs P. MATTHEWS 
Former Secretary of the Navy 


INCE the dawn of history, the world has resounded to the clash 

of armor as the lust for more power has led the powerful to 
seek to enslave the weak for their selfish purposes. Liberty and 
freedom have never been gratuitous gifts to any people. It has 
always been necessary to fight to attain them and to keep them. 

Our fate is not different from that of other peoples. Even after 
almost two centuries of security under our Federal Constitution, we 
in the United States are confronted with the greatest test in our 
national experience. We face the challenge of Communism’s de- 
clared program of world conquest. No greater danger to individual 
liberty and democratic freedom ever asserted itself. 

Millions of the world’s population in this modern age live in 
mental and physical slavery, devoid of more than little hope for 
the future. Some of them see in us—in our pattern of government 
and our philosophy of life—a ray of light in their dungeon of 
despair. The battle that confronts us is, therefore, not for ourselves 
alone but for humanity itself. As surely as it was true in 1776, we 
are again the crusaders for human liberty and a free way of life. 

If Communism should win its battle with the free forces of the 
world, no one could say that we were not warned or that we could 
not have known of the danger that imperilled us. It is written in 
words, the meaning of which cannot be mistaken. It is also written 
in deeds, the significance of which cannot be denied. 

Korea is such a warning lesson. The ruthless emergence of Com- 
munism’s cruel aggression there was a calculated effort to enshroud 
within the smothering folds of the Iron Curtain the flickering light of 
democracy so recently ignited in the Republic of South Korea. 

The perpetrators of that international crime were not pursuing an 
unplanned purpose or an unknown objective. The light of liberty, 
wherever it flames up, is a hazard to tyranny. The North Korean 
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Communists dared not risk having a flourishing free nation grow up 
in the south. It had to be destroyed in its infancy lest it become a 
source of danger to Communist control of the adjacent area. 

It looked like an easy thing to do. It was to be the beginning of 
a new aggressive advance on the perimeter of the Communist world. 
It seemed a safe place to employ force. With the cold fatalism of 
godless reasoning, they struck to gain their point. Only the unex- 
pected and valiant resistance of the United States and the United 
Nations blocked their course and frustrated their plan. 

When the North Koreans were defeated and driven from the 
country, the real and sinister purpose of the attack was exposed. 
The attack was expanded and strengthened. The Chinese Com- 
munists took up the battle and pressed the fight, not in any half- 
hearted way but with skill and force warranted only for the sake 
of a major objective. Their cost in men and materiel has been ap- 
palling. No minor goal would justify such a price. 

The meaning of Korea is unmistakable. It foretells what the 
Communist leaders have in mind for the rest of the world. It leaves 
us no choice but to be ready for their attack whenever and wher- 
ever it comes. We must be ready in all ways—militarily, economically 
and spiritually. 

Military readiness means that we must have enough men, enough 
weapons, ammunition, planes and ships available at any time to 
meet any assault an enemy would dare to launch against us. We 
must also have the logistical supplies necessary to maintain all our 
Armed Forces in the initial period of any hostilities which may 
develop. Transportation facilities to make our forces mobile on 
land, sea and in the air must be maintained so that we can meet 
the enemy’s attack and strike him in his vulnerable areas with quick- 
ness and powerful effect. Such military readiness can be our best 
protection in defense, and it would be an almost certain guarantee 
against any attack at all. 

Communist aggression is the only force threatening the peace of 
the world today. It will never risk a battle which it fears it cannot 
win. If we are not ready to defend ourselves, we are certain to 
become the victims of the current tyrant’s urge for world conquest, 
for we are the principal nation capable of stopping him before it 
is too late. Military readiness is our first need for self-preservation. 

Economic preparedness is equally essential to win a cold—or a 
shooting—war. We must husband our resources and keep industry, 
agriculture and labor functioning efficiently and effectively. 

The cost of military and economic readiness will impose heavy 
burdens upon all of us. For every man, woman and-child it will 
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involve self-discipline, self-denial and self-sacrifice such as we have 
not yet experienced in our history. 

This Nation has never failed to surmount any obstacle or overcome 
any threat endangering its integrity or safety. In every crisis, our 
greatest strength has been the unquestioning fealty, the unfaltering 
fidelity and the uncomplaining spirit of sacrifices of our people. 
It has emanated from the collective might of the laborer, the farmer, 
the white-collar worker, the professional man, the business man, 
the mothers, the fathers and the youth who comprise the free people 
of America. 

Today that strength is fortified by the support which our people 
are giving, with intelligent faith, to the rearmament program im- 
posed upon us by international Communism’s aggression against the 
liberty-loving nations. In those acts of aggression our own security 
is directly involved. That is why we need—now—a larger Army, 
increased Air power and a Navy prepared to meet any emergency. 

Patriotic devotion is not the exclusive virtue of any particular type 
of citizen. It does not manifest itself more fervently in the rich 
or well-born than among the less privileged. Such loyalty is the very 
soul of great citizenship. It is the spiritual quality which differen- 
tiates us from the regimented, the intimidated, the disfranchised, the 
heartlessly dominated populations of Communist countries. 

American loyalty means selfless dedication to our country, her 
institutions and our fellow citizens. It promotes understanding and 
tolerance toward our neighbors. It involves assuming personal re- 
sponsibility for fair play, decency and human respect among our 
fellow citizens. It begets obedience to the country’s laws. It represents 
doing one’s patriotic duty with all the earnestness and ability one 
possesses. It transcends self, renders us fervent advocates of the right, 
makes us champions of justice. 

Loyalty requires an intelligent use of the freedoms we enjoy. It 
must animate new citizens as well as the old. It can glorify service. 
It can enhance the nobility of sacrifice. Loyalty means truth. It 
fortifies honor. It means day-to-day dedication to the public 
welfare. 

The loyalty of the fighting man is exemplified in his courage 
and his heroism. The loyalty of the working man is reflected by his 
fidelity to his job. The loyalty of the leader is envisioned in his 
personal and official integrity and in the selflessness of his leadership. 
The loyalty of the community is the sum total of the consecrated 
service of its members rendered in behalf of the Nation’s security, 
the betterment of society and international peace. 

There is a definite relationship between the loyalty exemplified by 
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our citizens and the blood, sweat and tears being expended by our 
fighting men in Korea. To fight—and if need be to die—that others 
may live more happily has been the destiny of patriotic Americans 
at intervals since this Nation was founded. To strive earnestly that 
such supreme sacrifice shall not be made in vain is the gravest ob- 
ligation of citizenship which Americans have in this fateful period. 

The lessons of sacrifice and heroic performance of duty each day 
revealed on the fighting fronts of Asia must inspire ennobling devo- 
tion to duty at home—a unity of purpose and a unity of action in 
meeting the threat to our national safety. In essence, the ultimate 
strength of America is the sum total of the patriotic effort of its 
loyal citizens. 

True fealty to our Government is a priceless virtue in the citizen. 
It involves sacrifice on his part and a willingness to suffer for the 
common good. It dedicates his first efforts to support of the Nation’s 
integrity; it consecrates him to the preservation of established 
American institutions and ideals; it breathes understanding and 
tolerance into his relations with his fellow citizens. It inspires 
reverence for the sacred principles which are the source of the 
benign blessings bestowed upon him by his American heritage. 

The most serious danger we face today is not the menace of Com- 
munism’s threat to our future. It is the peril of growing national 
disunity. Division in our loyalties can do the thing that no outside 
force can accomplish. It can weaken or even destroy our ability 
to defend ourselves. 

To maintain the standards of America as we have inherited them, 
we must have economic strength, military power and spiritual pur- 
pose. But we must be united in support of those goals. Any lack 
of national unity provides a fat feeding ground for the forces seeking 
to destroy us. Differences of opinion are normal phenomena in our 
intranational relations. We know how to resolve them. We always 
have resolved them for the general welfare. It was never more 
important than it is now that we exemplify that typically American 
capacity in the conduct of our national affairs. 

Citizens, statesmen and leaders must demonstrate their respective 
loyalties to the essential elements of our national character and gov- 
ernmental purposes. Any other attitude would mean betrayal of 
America. 








MODERN WEAPONS IN 
TODAY’S AIR FORCE 


By 


Majsor GENERAL Davin M. SCHLATTER 


S a member of the unified and balanced national defense team, 

the Air Force has three primary responsibilities—the air defense 

of the United States, immediate initiation of a strategic offensive 

against any aggressor and air sup- 
port of joint operations. 

In order to accomplish this 
three-fold mission, the Air Force 
must have air weapons that are 
modern and technically superior 
to those of any possible adversary. 
Dictated by strategy, tactics and 
economy, these Air Force weapons 
must be designed to perform spe- 
cific functions dependably under 
widely varied weather and flight 
conditions. 

In order to achieve technical 
superiority in time of war, the Air 
Force must vigorously pursue 
research and development activities in time of peace. Currently these 
efforts are directed toward the accomplishment of greater speed, 
altitude, ease of maintenance, mechanical reliability, maneuver- 
ability, fire power and the skill to recognize and hit the target. 
In this endeavor, all available scientific principles including the 
fields of nuclear energy and complex mathematical computations 
are brought into play. 

Air Force research and development involves much more than 
merely bringing each individual weapon to a desired peak per- 
formance. Weapons, components and even operational techniques 
must be considered as parts of a whole. The achievement of too 
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North American B-45C Tornado (light bomber) 
(All photographs in this article are by United States Air Force.) 
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great an efficiency in one weapon, for example, may prevent at- 
taining another necessary quality which would enable that weapon 
to function as part of a system. Guns, planes, maintenance systems, 
data storage systems and even the arrangements of knobs and dials— 
all are inter-related elements which must be considered if the best 
overall efficiency is to be achieved. 

In the field of aircraft, military characteristics have been estab- 
lished for heavy, medium and light types of bombers. In fighters, 
development activity centers on four types—the penetration type 
required for operations within enemy territory; the interceptor, a 
high-speed rapid climbing fighter for locality defense; the tactical 
ground support fighter-bomber; and the all-weather type, a fighter 
which utilizes automatic gun-laying equipment, radio and radar 
navigation aids for operation in inclement weather and night condi- 
tions. Finally, for logistical support and airborne operations, mili- 
tary requirements call for both heavy and medium cargo aircraft 
and both light and medium assault transports. 

Bombers: The heavy bomber class finds the intercontinental Con- 
solidated B-36—commonly known as the atom bomber—currently 
standing out as a powerful striking arm of the Strategic Air Force. 
This aircraft is capable of speeds in excess of 435 miles an hour and 
flying altitudes greater than 45,000 feet. It has a range of 10,000 
miles and can carry up to 84,000 pounds of bombs at reduced ranges. 
The addition of two jet pods, each containing two engines, increases 
its performance substantially. 

Since Air Force research can never be static, the B-36 is not ac- 
cepted as the ultimate. Even as one type is pressed into service, 
other prototypes are being designed on drawing boards or are under- 
going test flights. The Boeing all-jet XB-52, incorporating swept- 
back wings, is designed to fly faster and higher than the B-36. A 
prototype is scheduled to take to the air soon. 

In the medium bomber field, the Boeing B-47 Stratojet has the 
distinction of being the Air Force’s first swept-back wing jet bomber. 
Powered by six jet engines, it is quite revolutionary in speed and 
altitude for medium bombing range and is now in quantity produc- 
tion. It is also capable of carrying the atomic bomb. 

Both the Boeing B-29 and B-50, which directly evolved from the 
B-29 of World War II, have proved themselves veritable work horses 
in the medium bombing field. Their effectiveness was demonstrated 
by the Twentieth Air Force in bombing Japan and they are still pow- 
erful weapons for carrying atomic bombs to distant targets. 

In the light bomber class, the Air Force presently utilizes the 
Douglas B-26, the North American B-45, and an experimental model, 
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the Martin XB-51. Used extensively in Korea for ground support 
operations and for short bombing missions, the B-26 has proved itself 
a valuable weapon in the fighting there as well as during World 
War II when it was widely used in similar roles. 

A product of extensive research and development over a period of 
years, the North American jet B-45 Tornado bomber has been em- 
ployed on a limited scale for reconnaissance missions in Korea. The 
Tornado incorporates four jet engines and straight wing features. It 
has a speed in excess of 550 miles an hour and service ceiling of more 

than 40,000 feet. It can carry a 10-ton load of bombs over a combat 
radius of more than 800 miles. Another four-jet engine type capable 
of high speed performance is the British Canberra light bomber 
currently being built in this country as the B-57A. 

The XB-51, already well along in the experimental stage, was de- 
signed as a ground support airplane. Its three jet engines, high 
tail surfaces and swept-back wings give it a rather unusual con- 
figuration. Two models of this high speed airplane are being tested 
at the present time. 

Fighters: As a class, the new Air Force fighters are characterized 
by a complete lack of conventional reciprocating type engines. All 
fighters now being built are high performance jets, many of them 
utilizing turbo-jet power plants producing speed capabilities beyond 
the subsonic range. 

The Air Force, however, is still concerned with subsonic aircraft 
—those operating at speeds up to nine-tenths the speed of sound. 
Present trends indicate that subsonic aircraft will be needed for some 
time to come and must be maintained in a state of full readiness. In 





Currently in use in the Far East are these four interceptor fighter planes, 
left to right: F-80, F-82 (Twin Mustang), F-94 (radar-equipped for all weather) 
and F-86 (Sabrejet). 
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this category the fighter-bomber type of aircraft is being developed 
specifically for the mission of supporting ground troops in action. 

One of the end products of the continuous research program con- 
ducted by the Air Force is the North American F-86 Sabre, develop- 
ment of which started back in 1946. This airplane represents the 
first Air Force fighter to incorporate the swept-back wing concept. The 
Sabre is currently the fastest American fighter in operation and 
holds the world’s official speed record of 670.9 miles per hour in 
level flights. Recently it has performed with conspicuous success in 
Korea in encounters with the Russian type MIG-15. 

The almost complete transition from reciprocating to jet and tur- 
bine engines for high performance aircraft resulted in a number of 
jet fighters, among the first of which was the Lockheed F-80. This 
sturdy airplane, which has been used in Korea for ground support 
and interception missions, was the first American jet propelled fighter 
to become operational; it was also the first United States jet fighter 
to enter combat in Korea. 

Another jet aircraft used in ground support missions in Korea is 
the Republic F-84 Thunderjet. The F-84 has proved to be an ex- 
cellent fighter-bomber for tactical support of ground troops. It can 
carry 32 five-inch rockets or a combination of rockets and bombs for 
destruction of ground targets. Like other jet propelled aircraft, the 
F-84 has sufficient speed to take care of itself in combat with enemy 
fighters and at the same time can be slowed down sufficiently for 
ground support missions. 

Jet fighter-bombers also provide greater visibility for the pilot 
than the conventional type aircraft and have a more stable gun 
platform for greater accuracy. Recent modifications in design have 





Republic F-84E Thunderjet (fighter bomber) 
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given it a swept-back wing configuration. One such aircraft, the 
F-84F, equipped with a British Sapphire engine, has already been 
modified and currently is undergoing tests. 

In the special aircraft field, the Republic XF-91 continues to serve 
as an interesting and profitable research tool. This experimental 
interceptor fighter has a peculiar swept-back wing configuration in. 
corporating an inverse taper ratio—that is, the wings are thicker at 
the tips. Rocket motors add to its capacity for flash performance 
during combat. 

Two additional jet aircraft have been developed as all-weather 
fighters. The Lockheed F-94, which features improved radar fire 
control equipment, is essentially an outgrowth of the F-80 series. 
The F-89 is a production version of the XF-89 which was originally 
developed in 1946 as a night fighter. It also includes improved radar 
fire control equipment. Both airplanes require a two-man crew for 
operation. 

All of the aforementioned fighters, with the exception of the XF-91, 
are either in production or have seen combat in Korea. 

Transport and Cargo Aircraft: Full preparedness requires the 
maintenance in a state of readiness of transport and cargo aircraft 
of such size and in such numbers as will enable the movement of 
complete divisions of fully equipped ground troops over wide areas 
in a minimum of time. To that end, close collaboration with the 
Army in determining characteristics of transport aircraft has re- 
sulted in a number of highly efficient airplanes. 

One rather unusual model, known as the Fairchild XC-120, has a 
detachable cargo compartment. Basically, it is a modification of 
the Air Force’s well-known and widely used C-119 Flying Boxcar. 
The pod can be pre-loaded before being attached to the carrier, and a 
hoisting system lifts the loaded pod to the main aircraft structure. 


oe 





Fairchild XC-120 Packplane with “pod” removed (transport) 
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The airplane can fly without the pod which is adaptable for use as a 
cargo carrier, as a self-contained mobile machine shop or as a radar 
station or operations hut. Both the Fairchild C-82 and the C-119 
medium transports have been successfully used to supply Army ground 
forces in Korea. These type aircraft have also made possible the 
airborne operations by paratroopers in Korea, dropping both troops 
and heavy equipment. The C-119 transports 64 paratroopers and 
has a range of 2000 miles. Still another type, the Chase XC-123, is 
being considered as an assault transport in support of ground forces. 

The Boeing C-97 Stratofreighter with a range of 5000 miles has been 
used extensively in evacuating wounded from Korea. It has a troop 
carrying capacity of 130 troops or 79 litter patients and their at- 
tendants. Other well-known transport type aircraft—the Douglas 
C-54. Skymaster, the C-74 Globemaster and the C-124 Globemaster II 
—are used extensively in all parts of the world. 

The world’s largest land based transport, the Consolidated XC-99, 
is a cargo adaptation of the B-36 bomber. It is capable of transporting 
400 troops or 305 litter patients, plus 20 attendants, over an 8000 mile 
range at speeds of more than 300 miles an hour. In test flights, it has 
carried 100,000 pounds of cargo. 

Helicopters: Assuming increasing importance day by day, as 
evidenced by their use in Korea, are the Air Force’s helicopters. 
These aircraft have recently won high praise for their adaptability 
in air-sea rescue missions and evacuation of wounded. They have 
proved useful in inaccessible areas for short hauls over rivers and 
mountains and for supplying forward stations. The Sikorsky H-5— 
and to some extent the Bell H-13—have been used in Korea. 


Consolidated XC-99 (transport) 
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Extensive research is now being conducted on larger helicopters 
capable of greater range and capacity, including the Piasecki XH-16 
and the Kellett-Hughes XH-17. The XH-16 is a passenger-carrying 
helicopter with twin tandem rotors and an all-metal fuselage ap- 
proximately the size and shape of the well-known C-54 cargo and 
troop carrier airplane. It can carry 25 troops and also has a de- 
tachable cargo compartment. The XH-17 is designed for special 
Army and Air Force needs as a heavy lift jet helicopter. 

Steps are now being taken toward designing and constructing a 
Convertiplane—an aircraft that will take off vertically like a heli- 
copter and then change to a forward speed like an airplane. 

Guided Missiles: Some Air Force experts believe that in the not 
too distant future, present aircraft, guns and bombs will be replaced 
by guided missiles and that surface-to-surface missiles will be per- 
fected to the point where they will have important applications in the 
field of tactical and strategic bombardment operations. Realization 
of these potentialities has accelerated development activities in the 
guided missile field. 

To better implement the primary missions of the Air Force, four 
major types of missiles have been developed: Air-to-air, air-to- 
surface, surface-to-air and surface-to-surface. (See “Tactical Use of 
Guided Missiles,” September 1950 Dicest.) 

Among the types of guided missiles developed since Air Force 
research in this field began in 1939 is the glide bomb, a missile which 
is launched from a flying airplane and glided to the target area. It 
was successfully used over Germany in World War II and was later 
modified by the addition of radio control systems which permitted 
the bombardier to direct the course of the bomb after it left for the 
target. The improved model, however, was not developed soon 
enough for use in World War II. 

Also remotely controlled from the launching airplane are the 
vertically controlled bombs which incorporate target seeking devices. 
Examples of these are the Azon and the Razon. The Azon is con- 
trollable in azimuth—that is, to the left or right—and was used in 
the European and Burma theaters of operation. The Razon is con- 
trollable both in azimuth and range. 

The surface-to-surface missile, self-propelled and capable of flying 
a considerable distance, is valuable in the strategic bombing of well- 
defended targets. It must be able to deliver a knockout punch on a 
specific target to warrant the expenditure of the large amount of man- 
hours and materials invested in each missile. 

With a range of many thousands of miles, the effect of a weapon of 
this type should be one of accuracy rather than mere area bombard- 
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ment as was the case with the German V-2. The first of these self- 
propelled missiles to be available will probably be of conventional 
aircraft design with swept-back wings, operating at subsonic speeds 
and powered with turbo-jet engines similar to those found in our 
present day jet fighters. Size will depend upon the range and weight 
of explosives desired, and guidance will be accomplished by presently 
known electronic means. 

Air-to-air missiles are dispatched from flying aircraft and proceed 
under their own power at supersonic speeds to targets several miles 
from their launching sites. A radar or other type of homing device 
within the missile tracks down the target. When within lethal range 
of the enemy, the air-to-air missile is detonated with the aid of a 
proximity fuze. Direct hits with this type of weapon are. contem- 
plated. Such missiles must be small and compact to allow a maximum 
number in our interceptor aircraft. 

Surface-to-air missiles can be used to defend ground sites sur- 
rounding our strategically critical areas such as large industrial 
centers and military installations. 

Air-to-surface missiles, on the other hand, can be used to extend 
the range of conventional aircraft, allowing offensive bombers to 
stay outside concentrated enemy defenses. Guided bombs with no 
propulsion of their own are a type of air-to-surface missile. This 
type of bomb has been used with considerable effectiveness in the 





Five-inch high velocity aerial rockets are placed in position on the wing of 
an F-84 Thunderjet. 
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Korean theater. Its tactical success in pin-point bombing has gained 
for it the enthusiastic support of field commanders. 

The next logical development in the guided missile field will be 
missiles containing their own means of propulsion. Such missiles 
can be launched from a mother airplane outside the enemy’s highly 
defended areas and can be rocket propelled or ram-jet propelled at 
supersonic speeds to the target. 

The era of warfare by remote control is still well in the future 
since there are many technical difficulties to be overcome. The most 
difficult problem involves the development of a guidance system. 
With the development of atomic warheads there is no reason why 
they, too, cannot be carried in guided missiles. 

Many problems which were nonexistent during World War II 
have become major considerations in the design of bombing systems 
since the advent of high speed and high altitude bombing aircraft. 
Such factors as radar and optical resolution and its effect on target 
tracking and identification, bomb ballistics, high accuracy intercon- 
tinental navigation, and instrument errors at supersonic speeds are of 
considerable importance and stand as formidable problems in the 
design of high performance bombing systems. (See “Science Seeks 
the Target,” June 1951 Dicest.) 

Bombing Systems: In order to deliver a bomb to a target any 
place on the globe through all types of weather and to cause the 
greatest possible amount of destruction to the target, it is necessary 
that the existing bombing systems be continuously improved and new 
systems developed. Studies are being made to determine how to 
perfect the resolution of the radar portion of the system and how 
to determine the best methods of ejecting the bomb from the aircraft 
thus obtaining greater bombing accuracy. 

Radar Fire Control: To defend our bombers and fighters against 
attack by enemy aircraft and to complete successfully an assigned 
mission, it is necessary to arm such aircraft with radar fire control 
equipment for offensive and defensive attacks. Several new fire con- 
trol radar equipments are now under consideration. 

Perhaps there has been no single development with ramifications 
so widespread and important as the realization of accurate range data 
by means of radar. Automatic radar ranging has revolutionized the 
fire control concept. Primarily, radar replaces sight and the gunner 
becomes a radar operator. In principle, the radar searches a sector 
of the sky for airborne targets and presents all it sees to the operator 
on the screen of a cathode ray oscilloscope. 

Other Developments: The standard weapon used in fighter 
aircraft during World War II was the .50 caliber machine gun. Its 
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performance was excellent. However, it was never used at its full 
effectiveness because of the inaccuracies of the fire control system 
of which it was a part. Improvements in computer performance were 
necessary. It was not until the end of the war that a computing sight 
was available for fighters. Originally developed by the British for 
use with flexible guns for bombing defense, it was adopted by the 
Air Force for use in their fighter planes and became known as the 
K-14 sight. Later developments resulted in the A-1 gunsight which 
can be used not only for gunnery but for rocketry and bombing as 
well. Other techniques to improve the probability of hitting the 
target have been the subject of continual research and development 
by the Air Force. 

The introduction of weapons of revolutionary destructive power, 
as well as the advent of transonic and supersonic flight, has brought 
about many new problems. In the field of aircraft weapons, effort is 
being directed toward the development of weapons and fire control 
systems having performance characteristics commensurate with the 
advanced performance of combat aircraft. New equipment must be 
capable of operation at high speed, high altitude and under low 
temperature conditions. Aircraft guns and missiles must be in- 
ternally housed to reduce the drag effect on the aircraft. These 
weapons, moreover, must be capable of being fired under all weather 
conditions with a high degree of accuracy. 

Similarly much effort is being expended in many other fields to 
increase the internal efficiency of our turbo-jet, rocket, and turbo-prop 
engine components, to create better refractory materials, to devise new 
and improved fuels and propellants, to determine further uses for 
electronics in missile and fire control and navigation, to increase 
safety of aircraft, and to develop better methods of aerial photo- 
graphy and reconnaissance. 

In the midst of all these extremely varied and complex advances in 
the field of modern lethal weapons, one fact stands out with utmost 
clarity. There can be no finality to the design and operation of air- 
craft and missiles. We cannot relax or rest on our laurels but must 
continue to hold or increase our superiority in air weapons for the 
security of our Nation. 











OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ARMY COMMISSIONS 


By 


LIEUTENANT GILBERT C. HENRY 


OVING daily in a steady flow into the message centers and 

mail rooms of the Pentagon are letters and communications 
containing infinite variations on a single theme—how to get a 
commission in the Army. The writers seek to learn requirements as 
to age, education, professional experience and the like. Most want 
to know what source of commissioning comes nearest to fitting 
their eligibility status. 

Some of the letters ask for clarification of the regulations; 
others ask merely to be directed to the appropriate agency for 
needed information. Applications of personnel already in service 
bear indorsements of intermediate headquarters. Others are per- 
sonal letters from prospective high school and college graduates 
and selectees. All inquiries are delivered to the office of The Ad- 
jutant General which directs their disposition and the replies. 

Out of the grist of questions and requests, a certain pattern 
emerges—youths seeking commissioned status, either regular or ° 
reserve; professionally trained and experienced physicians, dentists, 
physiotherapists, nurses, dietitians, teachers, lawyers, ministers and 
technicians interested in Reserve or Regular Army commissions. 

Based on the most frequently asked questions, the following data 
have been compiled as a thumbnail guide not only to the appli- 
cants themselves but to those already commissioned who may be 
called upon to give advice and counsel to those interested. 

There are several methods through which qualified persons— 
those who aré now in the Army, those with previous military ex- 
perience, or those who are still civilians but who expect to be 
called—may obtain commissioned status in the Organized Reserve 
Corps (ORC) or the Regular Army (RA). 

The civilian may gain a commission by attending an Officer 
Candidate School (OCS) after enlisting in the Army, or through 
the Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) while he is a student 
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in college or by being appointed a cadet in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy (USMA). He also may receive a direct appointment 
in the Organized Reserve Corps or the Regular Army if he pos- 
sesses certain professional qualifications. 

The enlisted person may qualify for a commission through OCS 
or USMA if he fulfills the standards of eligibility for entrance. On 
occasion, an enlisted man who has demonstrated outstanding ability 
and leadership in combat receives an on-the-spot appointment or 
“battlefield commission” as it is called. But this is rare. 


d By far the greater percentage of all Army officers receive com- 

- missions in the ORC via ROTC, OCS or direct appointment. The 

® United States Military Academy continues to be the basic source of 

” Regular Army commissions; distinguished graduates of OCS or 

at ROTC and successful candidates in “competitive tours” furnish the 

8 majority of the other career officers. Requirements for qualifying 
through each of these methods are set forth herein. 

i Officer Candidate Schools 

a There are no direct appointments from civil life to Officer Candi- 

i date School. This training is open to all eligible enlisted personnel 
and selection is on a competitive basis. Those with the highest rela- 


1 tive standing are selected to attend the School, but acceptance for 
the course does not insure a commission since the training is rigor- 
ous and the standards are high. Those not selected may not reapply 
until six months have elapsed after notification of their failure to be 
selected and then only if they still meet the requirements. 

d All citizens having the qualifications, whether enlisted personnel 
on active duty, members of civilian components not on active duty 
or civilians, may apply to attend an Officer Candidate School. Eligible 
civilians registered under Selective Service who have not received 
si a pre-induction physical examination notice are free agents and may 
apply to enlist in the Regular Army for the specific purpose of at- 
tending OCS. If the physical examination notice has been received, 
they may not apply for OCS until after induction and assignment to 





= a unit. As an exception to the above, those who receive notice to 
be : ? ‘ : 
report for pre-induction tests may enlist for the purpose of attending 
" OCS, provided they are successfully pursuing a course of instruction 
at a high school, college or sirnilar educational institution, and have 
ri not actually received orders for active military service. 
‘ Qualified enlisted men may apply for admission to Officer Candi- 
- date courses offered at The Army General School, Fort Riley, Kansas; 
a The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia; or The Artillery 


i School, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Qualified enlisted women may apply for 
admission to the Officer Candidate Course offered at the WAC 
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Training Center which is located at Fort Lee, Virginia. 

All applicants for OCS must complete successfully the 16-week 
basic training course (9-week basic course for enlisted women). 
Those with previous military service may receive credit for all or part 
of the basic training course. Those who enlist from civilian life to 
attend OCS but who fail to complete the Officer Candidate Course 
may be released from the service upon request if their service has 
been honorable, except those eligible for induction under the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act of 1951 who must complete 
a minimum of 24 months active military service prior to release. The 
person selected from active duty status, however, reverts to his 
previous enlisted status should he not pass either of these courses. 

Male officer candidates successfully completing the OCS course are 
commissioned as second lieutenants in the Organized Reserve Corps 
in the arm or service for which they are best fitted. Women are com- 
missioned in the Women’s Army Corps. All graduates may be re- 
quired to serve on active duty as officers for at least two years after 
receiving commissions. 


Reserve Officers Training Corps 

The Reserve Officers Training Corps was authorized by the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1916. At present 367 educational institutions, 
of which 236 are at college level, offer Army ROTC training. The 
ROTC is a primary source for the commissioning of male second 
lieutenants in the Regular Army and the Organized Reserve Corps. 
It offers the opportunity for qualifying for a commission in any of 
17 branches of service. 

Uniforms and equipment, or a monetary allowance in lieu thereof, 
are provided by the Department of the Army to all ROTC trainees. 
Cadets enrolled in the advanced course, Senior Division, are paid a 
monetary allowance at the current rate of 90 cents a day. While 
attending camp, members of the advanced course receive $75 a month 
and are furnished subsistence, housing, uniforms and medical care 
at Government expense. 

To receive a commission in the Reserve, ROTC graduates must 
meet the same standards as others appointed in the ORC. Qualifica- 
tions vary depending upon the branch in which appointed. In addi- 
tion, they must meet certain other requirements. For instance, to 
receive a commission in the ORC the ROTC candidate must have 
reached the age of 21 years and must have completed four years of 
education at college level, including the advanced course, ROTC. 
Those who achieve this requirement within approximately three to 
four years under an “accelerated” plan are included. A professional 
degree is required for a commission above second lieutenant. 
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Those students given credit for previous honorable active service 
must have successfully completed all academic subjects during the 
two years of college concurrent with their training in the ROTC 
advanced course. Graduates of the Senior Division may be appointed 
as Reserve officers after satisfactorily completing the prescribed 
course of training, provided they meet the requirements for appoint- 
ment in the section of the ORC in which they seek a commission. The 
recommendation of the professor of military science and tactics 
(PMS&T) and the head of the institution is required in each case. 
Appointments are made only in the lowest grade authorized for a 
particular ORC section. 

Students of ROTC Medical Department units must qualify for 
their professional degrees before being appointed in the Medical 
Department sections of ORC. 


Direct Appointment in the ORC 

Physically qualified United States citizens of good character, 
whether civilians, warrant officers or enlisted personnel, who meet 
certain eligibility requirements may be considered for direct appoint- 
ment in the Organized Reserve Corps. Except for those already in 
uniform, appointments are made only to fill vacancies in ORC Troop 
Program units or for immediate call to active military service. 

Qualifications and Procedures. Warrant officers and enlisted 
personnel of the following categories who are between the ages of 21 
and 28 (but who have not passed their 28th birthday at date of 
appointment) may make application to become second lieutenants 
in the ORC: 

1. Warrant officers and enlisted personnel (pay grades E-5 through 
E-7) currently serving in any component of the Army of the United 
States, who have completed at least six months honorable and credit- 
able active duty in those grades in any component of the Armed 
Forces. Completion of the appropriate 10-Series Extension Course 
is desired but not required for personnel in this category without 
wartime service. 

2. Former warrant officers and former enlisted personnel (E-5 
through E-7) with the same qualifications as those in paragraph 1 
may be considered for appointment by enlisting in the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps (ERC) in one of the upper three noncommissioned officer 
grades. 

3. Warrant officers of the Organized Reserve Corps and enliste 
personnel (E-5 through E-7) of ERC who satisfactorily complete the 
appropriate 10-Series Extension Course. 

4. Qualified members of ERC (E-2 through E-4) currently serving 
in the Active Reserve who have completed one year of service, active 
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or reserve, in any component of AUS and have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the appropriate 10-Series Extension Course. They must possess 
marked leadership qualifications to justify appointment. 

5. Former warrant officers and enlisted personnel who are college 
graduates and who completed one year of honorable and creditable 
service in any component of the Armed Forces of the United States 
between 7 December 1941 and 30 June 1947. 

6. Officers of other reserve components of the Armed Forces and 
former officers (including former officers of other United States 
Armed Forces, the Coast Guard and the United States Public Health 
Service) may be appointed in the highest grade satisfactorily held to 
fill vacancies in ORC Troop Program units or when required for 
active military service; or they may be appointed in the Volunteer 
Reserve in grades for which qualified but not above the grade of 
captain. 

Specialists. Appointments of physicians, dentists, veterinarians 
and medical allied sciences specialists are limited to those necessary to 
fill vacancies in ORC Troop Program units or those required for 
active military service. Former officers, however, may be appointed 
in the Volunteer Reserve, but not above the grade of captain. The 
grade of initial appointment varies in these fields according to qual- 
ifications, age and experience of the individual. In this category a 
college degree is required in the particular specialty, except for nurses 
and certain Women’s Medical Specialist Corps applicants. 


MepicaL SPECIALIST GRADE IN WuicH AppoiIntep Basep Upon AcE, 
EXPERIENCE AND/OR EDUCATION: 


Grade Maximum Age Qualifying Education 
and/or 
Experience (Years) 

Second Lieutenant 30 

First Lieutenant 33 7 

Captain 37 11 

Major 45 18 

Lieutenant Colonel 51 25 

Colonel 55 32 


The commissioning of lawyers is limited to those appointments 
necessary to fill vacancies in ORC Troop Program units or required 
for active military service. Initial appointment is in the grade of first 
lieutenant except that former officers may be appointed in the Volun- 
teer Reserve through the grade of captain. 

Special requirements for lawyers include a law degree, admission 
to law practice and to practice before the highest court of the State 
or a Federal court. The applicant must be currently engaged in prac- 
ticing or teaching law or holding a judicial office. 
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Appointments of clergymen are limited to those necessary to fill 
vacancies in ORC Troop Program units or required for active military 
service, except that former officers may be appointed in the Volunteer 
Reserve, but not above the grade of captain. Initial appointment of 
chaplains is in the grade of first lieutenant while former chaplains 
appointed to ORC Troop Program units or required for active mil- 
itary service may be appointed in the highest grade previously held. 
Other former officers who did not serve as chaplains, and those for 
the Volunteer Reserve, may be appointed in grades for which qual- 
ified, but not above captain. Senior theological students may apply 
for appointment as first lieutenant, Chaplains, within 120 days prior 
to graduation and ordination. 

Qualifications for chaplains vary according to the denomination 
of the applicant. All must have 120 semester hours of undergraduate 
study in a recognized college or university plus 90 semester hours of 
graduate study in a recognized theological school. In the case of 
certain denominations, three years of active experience is substituted 
for graduate study. All must have ecclesiastical endorsement. 

There are 28 categories of professional and technical specialists 
ranging from automotive engineers to language and foreign liaison 
experts from which direct appointments in the ORC may be made. 
Appointments are made on the basis of age, education and qualifying 
experience in grades up to and including captain. Appointments are 
limited to those needed in filling vacancies in ORC Troop Program 
units and those required for immediate active military service. 

Special requirements for a Reserve commission in the professional 
and technical categories include: 

1. College degree in field of specialization. 

2. Minimum qualifying experience in field of specialization is three 
years for appointment to second lieutenant; six years for appointment 
to first lieutenant; and ten years for appointment to captain. 

3. Applicants for Military Railway Service units may substitute 
four years of qualifying experience in lieu of a college degree while 
applicants for harbor craft units may substitute a Power Squadron 
Navigator Certificate. 

4. Age restrictions: Second lieutenant, 21-27 years; first lieutenant, 
28-33 years; captain, 34-39 years. Military Railway Service and 
harbor craft unit applicants may be considered for age-in-grade 
waiver with the maximum for second lieutenant set at 36 years; 
first lieutenant, 40 years; and the maximum for appointment to 
captain, 44 years. 

(Note: It is expected that in the very near future the requirements 
will be broadened to afford the opportunity to many more individuals, 
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including civilians and those now in the active military service, to 
obtain commissions in the ORC. Broadly speaking every effort will 
be made to recognize “competence wherever found.”) 

Applicants for commissions in the Women’s Army Corps are 
limited to eligible women college graduates. Normally initial entry is 
in the grade of second lieutenant, except where detail of WAC person- 
nel to another section of the ORC is authorized, in which case grade 
of appointment is the same as authorized for male applicants of similar 
qualifications. Appointment in the Volunteer Reserve, made on a 
quota basis, is in the grade of second lieutenant. WAC officers are 
appointed in the Organized Reserve for the purpose of filling ORC 
Troop Program unit vacancies. However, qualified women college 
graduates may be appointed in the Women’s Army Corps in grades 
up to and including captain, where the applicant’s services are desired 
for active military service to fill basic branch (WAC) requirements. 
Women who have experience in teaching, business, recreation, person- 
nel administration, advertising or other fields requiring leadership 
and supervision of personnel may apply for appointment in appro- 
priate grades, based on age, education and experience. 

All persons appointed in the ORC may be ordered into active 
military service by the Department of the Army when authorized by 
the President under provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
as amended, and applications should be submitted in full knowledge 
of this fact. 


United States Military Academy 

There are 2496 cadetships authorized by law for the entire United 
States Military Academy with about 750 vacancies occurring each 
year. Requirements for admission to the Academy differ somewhat 
from those of a civilian college or university. The first step that one 
must take in order to attend West Point is to secure a nomination 
from an authorized source. Candidates are nominated for vacancies 
only during the year preceding the admission date. 

There are several methods through which prospective Academy 
candidates may seek nomination: noncompetitive nomination by 
the Vice President, Senators, Representatives, Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, Governor of the Panama Canal Zone and Repre- 
sentatives of Territories and Possessions; and competitive nominations 
by the President, from regular and reserve components of the Army 
and Air Force, from among sons of deceased veterans or from among 
honor graduates of honor military and honor naval schools. 

After nomination the candidate must satisfy the mental and 
physical requirements by passing examinations to determine pro- 
ficiency in English, mathematics, physical aptitude and general 
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physical condition. These examinations are held starting the first 
Tuesday in March of each year. A candidate who was in the upper 
portion of his high school class and who attained good grades in 
mathematics and English should have no difficulty in passing entrance 
examinations. He must be in good health with no physical deformities 
or impairment of hearing or vision. He must also be able to pass 
the physical aptitude test indicating that he possesses the required 
physical strength, endurance, coordination and agility. 

Noncompetitive Appointments. Some 85 per cent of all appoint- 
ments are made by members of the Congress and an application for 
this type of nomination must be addressed to the Congressman from 
whom it is sought. For each noncompetitive vacancy four candidates 
may be named: one as principal, and one each as first, second and 
third alternates. If the principal fails, the first alternate, if qualified, 
will be admitted and so on down the line. Appointees from States at 
large, Congressional districts, the Territories, the District of Columbia 
or Puerto Rico must be actual residents of the geographical unit from 
which nominated. Nominees of the Vice President may be from the 
United States at large. 

Competitive Appointments. Nominations to vacancies within 
competitive groups go to those candidates in each category attaining 
the highest scores on the West Point Achievement Tests in math- 
ematics and English and in the West Point Aptitude Test. Candidates 
may qualify only by taking these tests on the first Tuesday in March. 
Competitive candidates are not restricted as to residence. 

Army and Air Force Appointments. One hundred and eighty 
cadetships at the Military Academy are divided equally between 
enlisted men of the Army and the Air Force as follows: ninety from 
the regular components of the Army and Air Force and ninety from 
the civilian components, including the Organized Reserve Corps, the 
Air Force Reserve, the National Guard and the Air National Guard. 

The number of candidates that may be named from each of the 
regular and reserve components is three times the number of available 
vacancies. Admission to fill regular component openings is made 
from among all Army and Air Force competitors regardless of the 
service from which nominated. By the same token, civilian component 
vacancies are filled from among Reserve and National Guard nomi- 
nees regardless of the state, territory, district or command from 
which named. 

Regular component applicants must have completed at least one 
year of active enlisted service in the Army or Air Force and they 
must be in active enlisted status on the day they enter the Academy. 
Enlistee candidates are selected nearly one year prior to the scheduled 
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admission date to permit those on active duty to attend the United 
States Military Academy Preparatory School at Stewart Air Force 
Base, Newburgh, New York. 

If in a reserve component, an applicant must be an enlisted man 
at the time of nomination and when he enters the Academy. He must 
have served as an enlisted man in the component from which nom- 
inated not less than one year preceding the date of admission. It is 
not necessary that this service be continuous. 

Presidential Appointments. The President of the United States 
has 89 cadetships reserved for his disposition. Nominations from this 
category are restricted by custom to the blood sons and adopted sons 
of members of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force 
and Coast Guard. 

Sons of Deceased Veterans. Forty openings are provided for 
sons of members of the Armed Forces who were killed in action or 
who died of wounds, injuries or disease resulting from active service 
during World Wars I or II. The Veterans Administration determines 
the eligibility of all such applicants and its decisions are final and 
binding on the Department of the Army. 

Honor Military and Honor Naval School Graduates. 
Another 40 cadetships are provided for honor military and honor 
naval school graduates. Each such school of the essentially military 
type, as determined by the Departments of the Army and the Navy, 
may nominate three candidates annually from among its honor grad- 
uates. Vacancies are filled in the order of merit established during the 
March examinations without regard to the schools nominating the 
candidates. 

Sons of Congressional Medal of Honor Winners. Sons of 
recipients of the Congressional Medal of Honor may be appointed 
to the Academy if they meet the requirements. These appointments 
are administered by the Department of the Army and an eligible 
person should apply to The Adjutant General giving such data 
on the service of his parent and the conditions of the award as 
are required. Candidates qualifying are admitted as cadets regardless 
of the number. 

After nomination and successful examination, and if a vacancy 
exists under the terms of his appointment, the candidate in any of 
the foregoing categories reports to West Point early in July to be 
sworn in as a cadet. 

Upon entering the Academy through any type of appointment, 
each cadet must sign articles—with the consent of his parents or 
guardian if he is a minor—to the effect that: (1) he will complete 
the course of instruction; and (2) if tendered an appointment as a 
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commissioned officer in the Regular Army or Air Force upon gradua- 
tion, to accept such appointment and to serve thereunder for not less 
than three consecutive years immediately following the date of 
graduation; and (3) in the event of the acceptance of his resignation 
from a commissioned status in the regular component of such armed 
service prior to the sixth anniversary of his graduation or in the 
event of an appointment in such regular service not being tendered, 
to accept a commission which may be tendered him in the reserve 
component of such regular service and not to resign from such 
reserve component prior to such sixth anniversary. 


Other Appointments in the Regular Army 
Distinguished Graduates, Officer Candidate Schools. Ap- 


pointees in this category must meet the general qualifications for 
appointment in the Regular Army. (See box, page 28.) They also 
must have 50 per cent of the credits required for a bachelor’s degree 
at an accredited college or university or pass an examination indicat- 
ing an equivalent education. Commandants of Officer Candidate 
Schools must designate the individual as a distinguished graduate 
and recommend him or her for appointment in the Regular Army 
on the basis of outstanding qualities of leadership and ability. Final 
selection is made by the Department of the Army. 

Regular Army Warrant Officers and Enlisted Personnel. 
Outstanding warrant ofhcers and enlisted personnel may be recom- 
mended by major commanders for appointment as second lieutenants 
in the Regular Army. In addition to general qualifications, the can- 
didate must be on active duty as a Regular Army warrant officer or 
enlisted person. He or she must also have completed at least one year 
of Regular Army service and a total of two years active service, have 
an exemplary record of efficiency and personal conduct, be recom- 
mended for appointment by his or her immediate commanding officer 
and have 50 per cent of the credits required for a bachelor’s degree 
at an accredited college or university or pass an examination indicat- 
ing equivalent education, The recommendation is evaluated by a 
board convened by the major Army commander with the final selec- 
tion being made by the Department of the Army. 

Distinguished Military Graduates, ROTC. Distinguished Mil- 
itary Graduates are designated as such upon graduation. They are 
designated as Distinguished Military Students upon completion of 
the first year advanced course on the basis of outstanding qualities 
of leadership, character, scholastic achievements and demonstrated 
aptitude for the military service. A student must be scheduled to 
complete the advanced course, ROTC, within one year in order to 
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be so designated. The Distinguished Military Student must maintain 
throughout his last year of ROTC training the high standards which 
governed his designation as such. Upon receipt of a baccalaureate 
degree and successful completion of the advanced course, ROTC, he 
may be designated as a Distinguished Military Graduate. Final selec- 
tion for appointment in the Regular Army is made by the Department 
of the Army based upon application normally submitted in October 
prior to graduation the following June. 

Competitive Tours. National Guard and ORC officers may make 
application for a “competitive tour” of one year of closely observed 
active duty and upon successful completion thereof be considered 
for appointment in the Regular Army. Those with the highest com- 
posite score from among those qualifying are normally selected. 

In order to qualify for this tour, the officer must meet the general 
qualifications for appointment in the Regular Army, be a commis- 
sioned officer of the National Guard or the ORC, have a baccalaureate 
degree or 120 hours academic credit in lieu thereof, and must not 
have attained his twenty-fifth birthday nor be above the grade of . 
second lieutenant at the time of commencement of the competitive 
tour. 

Final selection for appointment in the Regular Army is made by 
the Department of the Army from among those successfully complet- 
ing the competitive tour. 





General Qualifications for Appointment as 
an Officer in the Regular Army 


All persons appointed as officers in the Regular Army must be citi- 
zens of the United States, at least 21 years of age, of good moral char- 
acter, physically qualified for active military service and not over the 
age of: 

32 for appointment as first lieutenant in the Army Medical Service 
(other than Medical Service Corps and Army Nurse Corps) and the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 

34 for appointment in the Chaplains. 

30 for appointment in the Medical Service Corps. 

28 for all Army Nurse Corps and Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 

27 for all other branches, including the Women’s Army Corps. 


NOTE: The grade in which appointed is normally the lowest grade 
authorized for each branch (first lieutenant for Medical Corps, Den- 
tal Corps, Judge Advocate General’s Corps, and Chaplains; second 
lieutenant for all others), unless statutory authority exists for ap- 
pointment in higher grades due to professional experience, such as 
in the Medical and Dental Corps. 
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Appointment in the Army Medical Service. Regular Army 
appointees in the Army Medical Service must meet the same general 
qualifications prescribed for all other Regular Army officers, as well 
as certain professional requirements. 

For appointment in the Medical Corps, the applicant must be a 
graduate of an acceptable and authorized medical school. He must 
have had, after completing the prescribed medical school course, an 
internship acceptable to the Surgeon General, or its equivalent in 
practical or professional experience as determined by the Surgeon 
General in each case. 

To secure Regular Army appointment in the Dental Corps, the 
applicant must be a graduate of an acceptable and authorized dental 
school. 

The Veterinary Corps appointee must be a graduate of an accept- 
able and authorized veterinary college. He must be commissioned in 
the Veterinary Corps Reserve and attain Regular Army appointment 
as a result of a qualification tour. 

Medical Service Corps officers receive Regular Army commissions 
through a qualification tour similar to the competitive tour. 

To enter the Regular Army Nurse Corps, the applicant must be 
female, single, without dependents under 18 years of age and must 
hold commissioned status in the Army Nurse Corps Reserve. Nurses 
must meet professional requirements, including graduation from an 
acceptable school of nursing and a current nursing registration in the 
United States, the District of Columbia or a Territory of the United 
States. Immediately prior to appearing before the evaluation board, 
she must have served on active duty for a period of not less than six 
months. Applicants attaining the age of 27 years prior to completing 
the six months of active duty may request approval from the Depart- 
ment of the Army to submit their applications prior to the completion 
of such duty. 

Requirements for regular appointment in the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps are the same as for the Army Nurse Corps except 
that applicants must be commissioned in the Women’s Medical 
Specialist Corps Reserve. Specialists desired are those trained in 
dietetics, physical therapy, occupational therapy and allied fields. 

Appointments in the Army Medical Service, Regular Army, are in 
the following grades: ANC or WMSC, second lieutenant; VC or MSC, 
second lieutenant, unless the applicant is entitled to a higher grade by 
previous service. Appointment grades in the Medical Corps or Dental 
Corps are determined by the applicant’s age and active professional 
practice, excluding internship but including residencies, and post- 
graduate training as follows: 
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Grade Years of Years of Maximum 
Professional Professional Age 
Medical Practice Dental Practice 
First Lieutenant None None 32 
Captain 3 4 37 
Major 10 11 42 
Lieutenant Colonel 17 18 48 


Initial appointments in the Medical Corps or Dental Corps in the 
grade of colonel are authorized only for those who possess outstand- 
ing qualifications for special positions. 

Appointment in the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. Be- 
sides the usual qualifications prescribed for entry into the Regular 
Army, the applicant for appointment in the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps must be a graduate of an approved law school with a 
professional degree, admitted to practice before the highest court 
of a State or Territory or of the District of Columbia and in good 
standing before the bar. He also must have shown an aptitude for 
military service by having served as a commissioned officer on active 
Federal service in any of the armed services for at least one year 
or by completing the JAGC Qualification Tour. The latter operates 
on the same basic principles as described for competitive tours. 

Appointment of Chaplains. To become a chaplain in the 
Regular Army, the applicant must be a commissioned chaplain of 
the ORC or NGUS and actively engaged in the ministry as his prin- 
cipal vocation. He must have had 120 hours of college under- 
graduate credits and a minimum of 90 hours of seminary graduate 
work toward a degree. Ecclesiastical endorsement of his church is re- 
quired. Before appointment, he must also serve one year of closely 
observed active duty on a qualification tour and, if he has not 
served on active duty previously, he is required to complete the 
basic associate course at The Chaplain School, Fort Slocum, New 
York. 

Appointment of Technical Specialists. Specialists in the 
fields of physics, metallurgy, engineering, chemistry, meteorology, 
mathematics and other highly technical categories may apply for 
appointment in the Regular Army. If otherwise eligible, they must 
possess a master’s or doctor’s degree from an accredited college or 
university or a bachelor’s degree and at least three years of practical 
experience in the appropriate field of specialization. Their skills 
must be beyond those ordinarily found in officers procured by other 
means. 

Appointment in the Women’s Army Corps. To be appointed 
to the Regular Army, WAC, the applicant must be a distinguished 
graduate of the WAC Officer Candidate Course or successfully com- 
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plete the WAC Company Officers Course or a competitive tour. She 
may not have dependents under 18 years of age. Regular Army en- 
listed women and warrant officers of the WAC are also eligible for 
appointment to commissioned grades in the Regular Army in the 
same manner as male applicants, as described in a preceding section. 
Also, qualified women college graduates may apply for appointment 
as second lieutenants in the WAC Section, ORC, for subsequent 
training and consideration for appointment as second lieutenants 
in the Regular Army. Final selection in these cases is made in the 
Department of the Army in July of each year. Selected appli- 
cants who are appointed second lieutenants, ORC, are called to active 
duty in September for a six-month WAC Company Officers Course, 
and are eligible for appointment in the Regular Army upon successful 
completion of the course. Initial appointments in the Regular Army, 
WAC, are in the grade of second lieutenant. 

Applications. In most instances, an applicant for appointment 
in the Organized Reserve Corps or the Regular Army must submit 
a prescribed application form with supporting papers. Space does 
not permit a description of the various forms required. However, 
they may be obtained either in person or by mail, together with 
information concerning preparation and submission, at most Army 
installations, including military district headquarters and recruiting 
main stations, or by writing direct to The Adjutant General, De- 
partment of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. Persons in the active 
military service interested in obtaining a commission should request 
information from the unit personnel officer. Instructions concerning 
preparation and submission of applications are also contained in 
the appropriate regulations listed on the accompanying chart. In- 
dividuals requesting information and application forms should in- 
dicate the type of appointment in which they are interested. 








For a summary of basic requirements for commissions 
in the United States Army, see the table on the following 


pages. 
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Descending a swaying rope ladder into rubber boats is part of training that 
may save Rangers’ lives later. 

















THE RANGERS 
ARE BACK 


By 


CoLoNEL Joun G. VAN HouTEN 


ANGERS of the United States Army—military descendants of 
the World War II Ranger veterans of El Guettar, Gela, Sal- 
erno, Anzio, Pointe du Hoe in Normandy, and of the Pacific—have 
been seeing action in Korea. Slipping quietly through the front 
lines, today’s Rangers slash deep into enemy-held territory to destroy 
command posts and airfield and supply installations. They disrupt 
enemy communications by damaging signal centers, railroad switch- 
ing yards, bridges, tunnels and the like, relying on speed, stealth and 
striking power to achieve a military effect out of all proportion to 
their actual numbers. 

Officially designated a Ranger Infantry Company (Airborne), the 
unit’s mission is “to infiltrate through enemy lines and attack com- 
mand posts, artillery, tank parks and key communications centers or 
facilities.” Rangers are United States forces, not partisans in civilian 
guise, and as such they must conform to internationally accepted 
rules of land warfare. Except when pre-planned, any assistance they 
might receive from natives in the area of operations is usually con- 
fined to such aid as might be expected by other United States forces. 

The company-size Ranger units now in Korea and those assigned 
to other Infantry divisions throughout the Army were organized, 
equipped and trained at the Ranger Training Command, a part of 
The Infantry Center at Fort Benning, Georgia. Additional Ranger 
companies are now in training there. 

The decision to reactivate Ranger units was announced last fall 
after a re-evaluation of World War II experience and study of lessons 
learned in combat in Korea. There the enemy was successfully 
employing small groups trained, armed and equipped for the specific 
task of infiltrating United Nations lines to demolish bridges, kill 
sentries, ambush columns and establish rear area road blocks. Senior 
United States Army commanders in Korea asked for specialists of 
their own to carry out demoralizing attacks on the enemy. 

In World War II Ranger battalions were effectively used in North 





COLONEL JOHN G. VAN HOUTEN, Infantry, is Commandant, Ranger Train- 
ing Command, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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Rangers learn how to take care of themselves in close-in fighting. Here they 
undergo instruction in Judo and hand-to-hand combat. 


Africa, Sicily, Italy, Europe, New Guinea and the Philippine Islands. 
The first of these units—the lst Ranger Battalion, named for Rogers’ 
Rangers of the French and Indian Wars and modeled on the British 
commando units—was formed in May 1942 in Northern Ireland. 
The battalion was trained at the British Army Commando Depot in 
the highlands of Scotland and initially saw action as a unit at Arzew, 
Algeria, during the invasion of North Africa. Elements of this 
battalion had participated earlier in the famed Dieppe operation 
which was staged in August 1942. 

Today’s Ist Ranger Infantry Company (Airborne)—one of the 
first four company-size Ranger units activated on 28 October 1950 at 
Fort Benning—traces its lineage to the lst Ranger Battalion and is 
inheritor of the battalion’s history and battle honors. Other 
Ranger Infantry companies similarly stem from World War II 
Ranger battalions and share their traditions. 

One of the World War II traditions passed along to the newer 
companies is that Ranger personnel are all volunteers. Today’s 
Rangers are selected from such volunteers who can meet the mental 
and high physical standards. While candidates who are qualified 
parachutists are preferred, such prior training is not imperative. 
Parachute jump training is given at Fort Benning to carefully 
screened personnel who are otherwise eligible. 

All personnel must meet physical standards for parachute duty, 
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must have attained at least a composite score of 200 points on the 
physical fitness tests, and must be less than 36 years of age. Although 
there are no grade restrictions for enlisted men, officers must be in 
the grade of captain or below. All enlisted men must have completed 
the prescribed basic training. 

At the Ranger Training Command each new group is divided into 
four or more augmented companies, each of five officers and 107 
men. For eight weeks they undergo a strenuous, intensive training 
program which includes amphibious and airborne operations, demo- 
litions and sabotage, close combat and use of foreign weapons and 
maps. They are taught to infiltrate enemy lines, to move rapidly 
and quietly and to maneuver and fight by day or by night on all types 
of terrain. The Rangers learn how to make parachute and am- 
phibious landings in enemy rear areas, how to operate for prolonged 
periods in enemy-held territory, how to strike with speed and ag- 
gressiveness. They learn to move with stealth and deception in gain- 
ing a position from which they can attack with devastating surprise. 

The instructors of the Ranger Training Command include former 
members of World War II Ranger battalions, the First Special 
Service Force and the Office of Strategic Services; other battle-wise 
experts are veterans of the Korean fighting. This cadre includes in- 
telligence, amphibious warfare, communications, medical and other 
specialists. For much of the training, the Center combines its out- 
standing specialists into teams which present identical instruction to 
each Ranger company during the eight-week training cycle. Under 
this committee system each Ranger receives sound instruction from 
the best qualified experts in a particular subject. 
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Rangers “attack” a village under supporting mortar fire in an attempt to 
flush hidden Aggressor Force snipers holding the town. 
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A Ranger’s life in combat may depend upon his ability to move 
long distances by foot at incredible speeds. To help develop the 
needed stamina, the Rangers in training “speed march” to classes 
or training areas with full equipment. Many instruction sites are 
five miles or more from assembly areas and these speed marches are 
in addition to normal training. A goal of this march conditioning 
is to prepare a company to move from 40 to 50 miles cross country 
in from 12 to 18 hours, depending upon the terrain. 

Living off the land, cooking with smokeless fires and evading cap- 
ture or escaping from it—important techniques of self preservation 
for soldiers who operate deep behind enemy lines—are stressed in 
training. So is map and aerial photograph reading, since a Ranger’s 
safe return to friendly territory or his ability to reach a rendezvous 
with his unit may depend on his skill in moving cross country with 
map and compass. First aid instruction emphasizes methods of sus- 
taining life while a casualty is being moved over long distances or is 
hidden for extended periods in enemy territory until rescued by 
helicopter or by boat, as has been done in Korea. 

Rangers in training fire all individual and crew-served weapons 
with which the company is armed. They also are taught to fire and 
to service foreign weapons with particular accent on enemy weapons 
found in Korea. Techniques of spotting and directing artillery 
and naval gunfire and methods of calling in air support, using field 
expedients in communications, are stressed. 

A substantial portion of the eight-week course is devoted to tactical 
training and field firing problems in which the lessons of earlier in- 
struction are repeated under simulated combai conditions, culminat- 
ing in a daylight company attack on a fortified position with over- 
head artillery and supporting aircraft. There are both day and night 
ground infiltration problems as well as a night airborne drop with 
the mission of demolishing a specified target. Most tactical training 
is conducted at night, anticipating the time when the Rangers will 
operate under cover of darkness to facilitate movement and surprise. 

A Ranger company is organized into a company headquarters and 
three rifle platoons. The company headquarters includes the com- 
pany commander (captain) ; the company executive (a lieutenant) ; 
a first sergeant; the communications chief (sergeant first class); a 
medical aid man (corporal) ; and a messenger (private first class). 
The communications chief, the medical aid man and the messenger 
. are qualified light truck drivers for the company’s only vehicles— 
two jeeps and a 214-ton truck. 

Each 33-man platoon consists of three ten-man rifle squads and a 
three-man headquarters, including the platoon leader (a lieutenant) ; 
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Rangers climb a high log wall on the confidence course, toughening them- 
selves by rugged physical conditioning. 


the platoon sergeant (master sergeant); and a medical aid man 
(private first class). The squad is organized as follows: squad 
leader (sergeant first class) ; assistant squad leader (sergeant) ; three 
automatic weapons leaders (sergeants); and five riflemen (four 
corporals and a private first class). 

Because of its organization, the Ranger company must be at- 
tached to another unit for administration, mess, supply and organiza- 
tion maintenance. When augmented by seven enlisted men—a 
mess steward, a supply sergeant, two first cooks, two second cooks 
and a company administrative clerk—the Ranger company head- 
quarters can operate separately for short periods. This augmentation 
may be authorized when required. 

Because the Ranger company is organized and equipped for rapid 
movement by foot and for brief, decisive, offensive engagements, the 
unit is armed with weapons of high firepower and great mobility. 
Rangers’ individual weapons are the M-1 rifle and the M-2 carbine 
as well as the bayonet, the knife and the grenade. Crew-served auto- 
matic weapons are the .30 caliber light machine gun and the .30 
caliber Browning automatic rifle. The .45 caliber submachine gun 
also is a Ranger weapon. The company’s extra punch is provided 
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by the 3.5-inch rocket launcher, the 57mm recoilless rifle and the 
60mm mortar, largest weapons in the Rangers’ arsenal. These 
provide heavy destructive fire yet they can be transported by men 
without aid from vehicles. 

Actual armament of the Ranger company may vary with each 
mission as determined by the Ranger commander but normally each 
squad is armed with either a 60mm mortar or a 3.5-inch rocket 
launcher. Each member of the squad carries two rounds of ammuni- 
tion on his person for this squad weapon in addition to certain 
demolition equipment and his own ammunition. Eventually each 
Ranger will be equipped with a light automatic rifle. 

The tactics of a Ranger company generally parallel the tactical 
principles of regular infantry. However, because the Ranger unit’s 
mission usually is independent and out of physical contact with 
other infantry units, support is often limited to tactical aircraft, 
naval gunfire and artillery. Because the Ranger company is not 
organized and equipped for sustained combat, it must depend on 
such support when heavier fire is required. 

A Ranger attack is characterized by stealth, surprise, heavy auto- 
matic fire, rapid movement and short, close-in action at the objective. 
Defense is not a forte of the Ranger company since it has neither the 
weapons nor vehicles for sustained, unsupported defensive action. 
The intelligence mission of the Ranger company is subordinate to its 
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Men of the Ranger units get intensive physical training, including outdoor 
group calisthenics. 
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combat mission. The Ranger unit is not equipped or trained to sub- 
stitute for normal reconnaissance units. On certain missions, however, 
the Rangers are able to gather information from areas beyond the 
usual range of reconnaissance troops. 

In preparing for an operation the Ranger commander usually 
makes a careful daylight reconnaissance of the objective area and of 
the routes to and from the attack area. Rehearsals of planned opera- 
tions on terrain similar to that of the objective area are conducted 
when possible. The more complex operations require repeated re- 
hearsals, particularly if airborne or seaborne entry into or withdrawal 
from the attack area is contemplated. 

Long hours of arduous preparation, body-wracking tests of physical 
endurance, days and nights of practice in the field—all are pointed 
toward the payoff in combat. 

Taking natural barriers in stride, silently scaling cliffs and fording 
streams, a Ranger patrol moves stealthily into position. Swiftly, before 
there can be an outcry, an enemy sentry is transfixed in a hammer- 
lock, a bayonet pressed at his throat. Wraithlike, the group moves into 
position. Suddenly a shattering fusillade of automatic weapons fire 
rakes the enemy command post. Unnerved enemy troops are sent 
scurrying and some prisoners are taken. As silently as they material- 
ized, the Ranger patrol disappears, leaving a demoralized enemy. 

By the next day, the word has spread up and down the line. For 
the enemy, it is cause for fear and apprehension; but for United 
States troops preparing to close in for the kill, the news is greeted 
with exultance—The Rangers are back!” 





No matter what happens in Korea, we must not go back to sleep and pretend 
that the alarm never sounded. It would be as ridiculous for us to cut back 
our preparedness program in the present state of world tension as for our 
law enforcement officers to close up shop when an outbreak of crime has 
momentarily abated. 


The Honorable Frank Pace, Jr. 
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1—The Chinese Communists Enter 


**T HEARD a bugler,” said the lieutenant of the horseless U. S. 1st 
Cavalry Division, “and the beat of horses hooves in the dis- 
tance. Then as though they came out of a burst of smoke, shadowy 
figures began shooting and bayoneting everybody they could find.” 
The shadowy figures proved to be the vanguard of the Chinese 
Communists intervening in the Korean war. On that cold night of 2 
November 1950 they hit the 8th Cavalry Regiment with crushing force. 
Late in October there had been a few indications that the Chinese 
were intervening in strength. Chinese prisoners were taken by Eighth 
Army units. United Nations forces, widely deployed in rapid pursuit 
of the retreating and battered North Korean army, had first engaged 
the Chinese Reds on the night of 27 October when units of the Re- 
public of Korea (ROK) Ist and 6th Divisions were attacked at 
Unsan and Onjong. 

On Hallowe’en night the 8th Regiment moved up to Unsan to help 
the ROK forces. Two nights later it was under heavy attack along 
with ROK units. 

As the new enemy offensive developed, the late Lieutenant General 
Walton H. Walker, Eighth Army Commander, quickly began to recall 
his deployed forces. Forming a defense line north of the Chongchon 
River between Kasan and Kunu the I and IX Corps fought off the 
enemy making “a major but not maximum effort.” In two days the 


enemy had committed the bulk of all identified units—twelve divi- - 


sions and five brigades. 

On 6 November, General MacArthur said, “A new and fresh army 
now faces us, backed by a possibility of large alien reserves. Whether 
and to what extent these reserves will be moved forward to reinforce 
units now committed remains to be seen and is a matter of greatest 
international significance.” 





CAPTAIN JAMES H. TATE, Infantry, is Assistant Public Information Officer, 
Headquarters, Eighth Army. For Captain Tate’s account of the initial phase of 
operations in Korea see “The First Five Months,” March 1951 Dicest. 
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By this time the enemy had completed the first of the many “short 
attacks” he was to throw at the Eighth Army during the winter. 
Having spent his momentum, he withdrew almost out of contact. 
Headlines during the middle weeks of November told the story: “24th 
Division and British Troops Widen Bridgehead.” “ROKs Continue 
Push.” “UN Forces Keep Initiative After Chongchon Jump-off.” 

After the Chinese attack north of the Chongchon had been con- 
tained, attention was focused in the northeast where X Corps was 
still making spectacular gains against sporadic resistance. 

Far to the northeast, the ROK Capitol Division pushed above 
Myongchon and was less than 90 miles from the Siberian border on 
14 November when it began to meet stiff resistance from North 
Korean forces. The Marines fought north of Hungnam against two 
Chinese divisions to reach Hagaru and the Chosin Reservoir on 16 
November. Six days later, the 17th Regiment of the U. S. 7th Division, 
having advanced through some of the most severe weather and 
roughest terrain ever encountered by United States troops, reached 
the Yalu River at Hyesanjin. 

Eighth Army’s Attack and Enemy Reaction. At 1000 hours on 
24 November the Army launched an offensive. The attack line ran 
due east-west through the Kujang area with the U. S. I Corps on 
the left flank and the IX Corps in the center, both northwest of the 
Chongchon River. On the right and southeast of the river was the 
ROK II Corps. 

Since there had been only light contact during the previous two 
weeks, the advance met little opposition and gains of two and seven 





. U. S. Army Photograph 


Tanks of the 7th Division cross a river in support of the 32d Regimental 
Combat Team. 
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miles were made across the Eighth Army front. The following day 
the advance continued. 

Then suddenly on the 26th the ROK II Cofps collapsed under 
enemy frontal assault and infiltration. The pressure quickly spread 
across the Army front, decreasing toward the west where the left 
flank unit—the U. S. 24th Division—reported no contact. 

After breaking the ROK front, the enemy turned to the southwest, 
moving down the river line toward Anju against the flank of the 
U. S. IX Corps held by the U. S. 2d Division. The Turkish Brigade 
went into position east of Kunu and the 38th Regiment turned its 
own flank to the south to meet the threat. 

The exact locations of virtually all ROK units were unknown. The 
commander of the ROK II Corps was trying to establish a defense 
line south of Pukchang with elements of his 6th Division while 
collecting stragglers from his 7th and 8th Divisions. 

With the disintegration of the ROK II Corps, the tactical plan of 
Eighth Army was to disengage and to form a new defensive line 
south of the Chongchon River. In the execution of this move, both 
the Turkish Brigade and the U. S. 2d Division in the Kunu area 
became involved with greatly superior forces and were badly battered. 

Six Chinese Communist armies totaling 18 divisions were in con- 
tact with UN forces in the Eighth Army area and four more armies 
were reported to be in reserve. In the face of this force, the line to 
which friendly units withdrew on 30 November-1 December was not 
defensible and all units were ordered to fall back to the first of a 
series of delaying lines. 

The 3d Battalion 35th Regiment of the U. S. 25th Division was 
used as the covering force on the Sunchon-Pyongyang road with the 
British 29th Brigade moving into positions just north of Pyongyang 
to cover the move into that city and the withdrawal from it. Because 
of the rapid withdrawal of UN units, Eighth Army succeeded in 
disengaging from the enemy. 

With the first heavy attack by Chinese forces, all physical contact 
between Eighth Army and X Corps was broken. During succeeding 
days, X Corps itself was under heavy attack by an estimated 12 
Chinese divisions, compelling it to withdraw all of its units into a 
bridgehead area around Hamhung and Hungnam. This left Eighth 
Army’s right flank unprotected and presented the grave danger of 
Chinese Communist forces moving around it to cut the UN escape 
route to the south. 

Withdrawal to Seoul. Commanders were ordered to conduct 
patrolling in force in order to counter this threat and to determine 
enemy intent and movement. To give Eighth Army a free hand in 
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bombing an area unoccupied by X Corps, the Commander in Chief, 
Far East Command (CINCFE) granted the Army commander’s re- 
quest to extend his right boundary to the east. At the same time, the 
Navy was requested to, keep the east coast from Hamhung south 
under constant surveillance and to land ROK naval parties to question 
local inhabitants. Air surveillance was requested of Fifth Air Force. 
ROK III Corps in southern Korea was ordered to move the ROK 
9th Division to the 38th Parallel, east of Seoul. 

At 0630 hours on 5 December, the Royal Ulster Rifles battalion of 
the United Kingdom’s 29th Brigade—the last friendly unit to evacuate 
Pyongyang—crossed the Taedong River. All supplies and equipment 
north of the Taedong which could not be brought with the retreating 
forces had ‘been destroyed. 

The UN delaying line at this time was in a bulge arcing north 
with the left flank at the mouth of the Taedong River and the right 
near Koksan. At the top of the bulge, the line was several miles south 
of Pyongyang. IX Corps was conducting strong patrols to the east 
to protect the Army’s open flank. I Corps was astride the Pyongyang- 
Seoul route. All actions were aimed at discovering the enemy’s inten- 
tions without becoming involved with numerically superior forces. 

As the Eighth Army continued to fall back, it was faced with a 
serious refugee problem. Tens of thousands of civilians began leaving 
their homes as the UN forces withdrew to the south. The main body 
of refugees moved through the towns where it was joined by more 
people leaving their homes. The number grew to alarming figures. 
By mid-December an estimated 500,000 Koreans were on the road 
between Pyongchang and Seoul. 

The refugees trudged the roads south in bitter cold. At night they 
slept huddled together for warmth or crept into shelled-out buildings. 
For food they begged from the military or each other—or went 
hungry. They clogged every road and trail toward the capital. 

To the military the stream of refugees presented a traffic obstacle 
of great magnitude. In a country where roads are poor and scarce, 
they slowed and stopped essential military movement. They also 
provided excellent cover for infiltrators in large numbers. Korean 
National Police screened and turned the traffic off the main roads as 
best they could. The exodus was a grave problem both in terms of 
military operations and human misery. 

Having fallen back faster than the enemy could advance, the Eighth 
Army had no contact with Chinese Communist forces for over a week 
and only minor contact with North Korean forces on the right flank. 
The main effort at this time was to build up the Army’s right flank 
and extend it to the east coast, employing ROK forces. 
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Troops move into Suwon in the northward drive to push back Chinese 
Communists. 


In mid-December when the main Army forces had fallen back to a 
line just north of the 38th Parallel, the only real contact was by the 
ROK 2d and 5th Divisions below the Hwachon Reservoir. 

In this area, North Korean forces from the north had joined with 
guerrillas to make an attack toward Seoul. For several weeks this 
action posed a serious threat to the Army as enemy forces pushed 
down the road to the capital and burned Kapyong, 30 air miles from 
the city. Additional ROK units committed in the area, however, con- 
tained the threat but did not eliminate it at this time. 

X Corps Evacuation. While Eighth Army had been withdrawing 
from the Chongchon River, X Corps had been forming a defense 
perimeter around Hamhung and Hungnam for evacuation. 

The U. S. Ist Marine Division, beginning its withdrawal in early 
December, found itself trapped by large Chinese forces and had to 
fight its way back to Hagaru. Elements of the 7th Division which had 
come down from the north joined it in spite of what Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Edward M. Almond, X Corps Commander, referred to as “frantic 
efforts of at least six enemy divisions to prevent the assembly.” 

Together these forces fought their way south through heavy Chinese 
resistance to a link-up with the 3d Division which had sent a battalion 
task force north from Hamhung. This action, against heavy resistance 
and in bitter weather, with the aid of air support inflicted severe 
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casualties on the enemy. It was one of the most dramatic actions of 
the war, keynoted by the comment of the Marines’ commander, Major 
General Oliver P. Smith, “Retreat, hell. We’re just attacking in the 
opposite direction.” 

It was during this operation that the Combat Cargo Command 
(CCC) of the Far East Air Force dropped a disassembled bridge to 
the trapped forces. Prior to this, the CCC had performed brilliantly 
in supplying the Marines by air and in evacuating their wounded. 

With the U. S. 3d Division holding the perimeter on land and naval 
gunfire hitting the attacking North Koreans (who had taken over 
the Hungnam beachhead assault from the Chinese) , X Corps elements 
completed the evacuation on 24 December of some 105,000 military 
personnel, 91,000 civilian refugees, 17,500 vehicles and 350,000 
measurement tons of equipment. 

Days before the final evacuation, however, units of X Corps began 
arriving in South Korea to join and become a part of Eighth Army. 
On 16 December elements of the U. S. 1st Marine and 7th Infantry 
Divisions landed at Pusan and three days later the ROK Capitol 
Division landed on the east coast just north of Samchok. 

On 23 December at 1100 hours, the Eighth Army Commander, 
General Walker, was killed in a jeep accident north of Seoul while en 
route to the front to visit the U. S. 24th Division and British 27th 
Brigade. Coming as it did at such a critical period for the Army, the 
loss was doubly felt. 

To replace the man who had successfully directed the defense of 
the Pusan perimeter during the summer and the general offensive 
and pursuit in the fall of 1950, Lieutenant General Matthew B. 
Ridgway arrived in Korea on 26 December. 

At that time the Army held a fairly well manned line along the 
western half of the peninsula near the 38th Parallel with I Corps on 
the left flank and IX Corps on its right. But in the eastern half the 
situation was still dangerous. ROK units had been ordered up on line 
in that sector but due to the terrain, inexperience of most of the 
units and enemy action, the line was neither firm nor continuous. 
To compensate for this weakness, X Corps units were brought up into 
the Wonju area to prevent any enemy penetration in the east. 

During the last week of 1950, increased enemy preparations for a 
general offensive were evident all along the line. On 27 December a 
Red assault penetrated eight miles between the ROK Capitol and 9th 
Divisions in the east central sector. Two days later this action 
appeared to have been the prelude to the general attack with the 
Communists seeking to penetrate to Hongchon to cut our lines and 
harass rear areas. 
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lII—The Red New Year Offensive 

Late on New Year’s Eve the enemy’s long-awaited general offensive 
began with a series of attacks against the ROK 6th Division south of 
Yonchon. All attacks were contained but their intensity made it 
evident that the enemy was beginning a determined effort. 

New Year’s Day found the Communist drive gathering momentum, 
making deep penetrations across the Imjin and south of Yonchon 
against the U. S. I and IX Corps. The only units unaffected were the 
Turkish Brigade and the U. S. 25th Division, both untouched on the 
extreme left flank, possibly because of naval gunfire support. 

The enemy breakthrough was so general that the Army began to 
withdraw to the next defense line. Unlike the November and December 
enemy attacks, the Reds this time followed up closely. In the moun- 
tainous east central sector especially—where frontal assault and in- 
filtration had forced back the ROK 9th Division—enemy forces 
pushed almost unhindered toward Hongchon and Hoengsong. 

To protect the withdrawal across the Han and to inflict as many 
casualties as possible, the I and IX Corps established a bridgehead 
north of Seoul. But by 3 January, the enemy had penetrated this de- 
fense and, with the Han River frozen hard enough to support foot 
troops, threatened the bridgehead itself. That afternoon the order 
was given to withdraw across the Han and abandon Seoul. 

After Seoul, the withdrawal of the U. S. I and IX Corps in the west 
was orderly and carried through without contact. Both Corps moved 
into a new defense line on 7 January, the left flank resting on the 
west coast near Pyongtaek and the line running northeast to the 
Wonju area. But before all the units had even withdrawn into the 
line, a task force from the 27th Regiment of the U. S. 25th Division 
began to probe northward in search of the enemy. The task force 
and other patrols encountered light or no resistance. 

The situation in the center of the peninsula, however, was critical. 
In the east central mountains the ROK III Corps had been forced 
back and the ROK I Corps on its right withdrew to maintain contact. 
The U. S. X Corps became operational in the central sector to contain 
the North Korean II Corps massing north of Wonju for an assault 
on that important transportation and communications hub. Just east 
of Wonju, other elements of this enemy force were moving southward 
unopposed in the mountains. Unless the threat was removed, the 
Army would be split down the middle and then laterally when the 
enemy turned west in a pincer movement. 

Battle of Wonju. The first and most dramatic engagement of this 
critical phase of the winter war was the heroic stand of the U. S. 2d 
Division and the French and Dutch battalions attached to it. The 
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Indianheads had been in Army reserve since taking the murderous 
blow at Kunu only six weeks earlier. Now the fortunes of war saw 
them once again in the path of a major enemy blow. 

The town lay in a bowl-like valley with the 2d Division’s 23d and 
38th Regiments occupying the high ground to the south. To the Divi- 
sion’s left was the ROK 8th Division. To its right there were moun- 
tains over which an estimated 18,000 enemy troops were moving to 
the south. Interrogation of captured troops indicated that the enemy 
plan was to hit Wonju with a frontal assault of two divisions while 
two others enveloped the city and cut the roads to the south. 

On the 7th the enemy assaulted the town but was beaten back. 
That night the Reds infiltrated. At dawn the UN forces began a house- 
to-house search which flushed out the enemy. The next day he came 
back with reinforcements and laid siege to the town. On the 9th the 
UN troops pulled out to the south but began an immediate probing 
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attack which caught a Communist regiment off guard and inflicted 
heavy casualties. During the next several days the U. S. 2d Division 
troops with their allies continued to counterattack the heavier Red 
forces in knee-deep snow and bitter cold. On the 14th, aided by air 
support, they broke the back of a strong enemy assault and launched 
a counterattack in weather 25 degrees below zero. On 17 January the 
UN forces withdrew from the Wonju area to shorten and strengthen 
the defense line. The valor and stubborn determination of these units 
between 7 and 17 January may well have been the decisive factor of 
the winter campaign in the central sector. 

The enemy threat to the east of the Wonju-Tanyang-Andong road 
grew daily in mid-January. Enemy guerrilla forces, presumably hiding 
out since the UN September offensive, became active in the Andong 
area and moved west as far as Mungyong. Others attempted to cut 
the main supply route as far west and south as Taejon. 

The battle to contain the infiltrating North Korean II Corps and 
then to destroy it and its guerrilla allies was gruelling, unspectacular 
work which eventually involved the U. S. 2d and 7th Infantry Divi- 
sions and Ist Marine Division and the ROK 3d, 5th and 8th Divisions. 
By 18 January, however, physical contact was finally established 
between the U. S. X Corps and ROK III Corps in the Yongwol area. 
South of this point were many enemy troops which were hunted down 
by ROK anti-guerrilla battalions and the lst Marine Division. 

Meanwhile on the western front, the U. S. I and IX Corps had been 
engaged in continuous bold patrol action. When the first patrols 
from the defense line were unable to find the enemy, I Corps ordered 
Operation Wolfhound. Consisting of a task force of the 27th Reg- 
iment, Wolfhound’s. mission was a limited objective attack north to 
Suwon to smoke out the enemy and inflict maximum losses on him. 
The task force found no serious enemy resistance but revealed that 
he had not manned the front opposite the Corps in force. On 22 
January IX Corps sent out Task Force Johnson on a similar mission 
to the Ichon-Yoju road with the same result. 


llI—A New Tactical Trend 


On 25 January, Eighth Army launched Operation Thunderbolt. 
This was a limited offensive by Eighth Army units with emphasis 
on lateral security. In initiating this operation, General Ridgway 
advanced the tactical theory which he was to reiterate frequently 
during the next three months: “We are not interested in real estate. 
We are interested only in inflicting maximum casualties on the enemy 
with minimum losses to ourselves. To do this we must wage a war of 
maneuver—slashing at the enemy when he withdraws and fighting 
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delaying actions when he attacks.” This doctrine was evident in all 
Eighth Army operations during the succeeding actions. 

Each of the Corps employed one division initially in multicolumns. 
I Corps employed the U. S. 25th Division and Turkish Brigade while 
IX Corps used the U. S. lst Cavalry and 3d Divisions. It was a slow, 
cautious advance, making sure that no enemy force had been by- 
passed. Although by its very nature the operation did not produce 
spectacular gains, the advance was steady. As the advance continued, 
more units were committed until the character of the operation com- 
pletely changed. It was no longer a reconnaissance in force but a 
full-scale attack. 

During Operation Thunderbolt the Army for the first time was 
able to bring to bear the full weight of two major weapons—armor 
and artillery—against the enemy. Armored task forces smashed 
through Communist positions, inflicting losses and disrupting their 
supply lines. Each night the forces returned to UN lines which were 
tightly secured. Meanwhile, with deadly effectiveness, massed artil- 
lery battalions fired the heaviest concentrations of the war. 

During the 18 days from the beginning of the operation until I and 
IX Corps reached the Han on 12 February, Eighth Army inflicted an 
estimated 70,000 casualties on the enemy. The vast majority of these 
casualties were credited to Operation Thunderbolt. 

An interesting and important sidelight of the winter campaign was 
increasing emphasis on helicopter evacuation of wounded. On 2 Jan- 
uary as Seoul was being evacuated the U. S. 2d Helicopter Detachment 
began operation in that area. In March the 3d and 4th Detachments 
were put into action. Up to 12 April, these units had evacuated nearly 
1000 wounded. 

Each detachment, consisting of four “choppers,” is normally at- 
tached to a Mobile Army Surgical Hospital (MASH). It is estimated 
that the vast majority of men flown out by the detachments would 
have been lost except for the timely aid of these flying ambulances. 

The MASH is designed to aid battlefield casualties classed as non- 
transportable surgical patients. Operating as far forward as possible, 
usually in front of corps, the MASH has aided materially in reducing 
the mortality rate among our wounded. (See “Evacuating Wounded 
from Korea,” March 1951 DicEst.) 

Chinese Attack X Corps. On 5 February, U. S. X and ROK I 
and III Corps launched Operation Round-up against the North 
Korean II and V Corps with a mission similar to that of Thunderbolt. 
Because of the difficult terrain, the operation moved very slowly. 
Enemy counter-action on the right flank of the ROK III Corps caused 
a change in the plans. 
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During this operation, X Corps had had little contact on its left 
flank west of Hoengsong. Bad weather had cut down aerial observa- 
tion and there was little ground contact. On 10 February the weather 
cleared and aerial observers reported large numbers of enemy troops 
moving southeast into the X Corps sector. 

The next night the enemy struck with full force toward Wonju 
from the north and northwest. The ROK 8th Division, then 9 miles 
northwest of Hoengsong, was hit and destroyed by three Chinese 
Communist divisions. By morning, the 38th Regiment just north 
of Hoengsong was surrounded and fighting for its life. By afternoon, 
the 38th and the Netherlands battalion had succeeded in breaking 
the road blocks south of their position and were en route to Wonju. 
The ROK 3d and 5th Divisions had attempted to counterattack but 
were overwhelmed and forced back. 

A defense position was established at Wonju with 187th RCT, the 
Netherlands battalion, and one battalion each from the U. S. 17th 
Regiment and the ROK 18th Regiment holding the town and the 
9th and 38th Regiments of the U. S. 2d Division holding a salient 
to the southwest. 

To the west of this action, the 2d Division’s 23d Regiment and its 
attached French battalion had been hit north of Chipyong and had 
fallen back to a defense perimeter around that town. After the initial 
attack, the Chipyong garrison received its next assault at nightfall 
on 13 February. By mid-morning of the next day it was surrounded 
by three Chinese Communist divisions. Attack after attack against 
the perimeter was beaten back by the UN forces firing into the 
masses of Chinese troops. The Air Force gave outstanding aid to 
the ground troops by air drops and both day and night tactical sup- 
port. On the afternoon of the 15th, a tank-infantry task force of 5th 
Cavalry broke through to Chipyong and the Chinese withdrew. By 
choosing to assault the junctions at Chipyong and Wonju instead of 
by-passing them, the enemy had involved himself in an action which 
cost him the operation and thousands of his assault troops. 

But again the main threat was in the mountains east of Wonju 
where North Korean forces had driven south within 7 miles of 
Chechon and the X Corps again was forced to turn its flank. This 
time, however, there were greater numbers of UN reserve elements 
available for the job of reestablishing the line. To do so and to 
annihilate enemy forces behind it, Operation Killer was launched 
on 2] February. 

The advance was difficult and unspectacular. Enemy opposition 
was spotty but thaws and mountainous terrain made each day’s gain 
a great effort. In three days, however, the U. S. 7th Division had 
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moved to Pangnim and the 2d Division to positions overlooking the 
Pangnim-Wonju road. In the ROK III Corps, however, the enemy 
had forced a penetration between the 7th and 9th Divisions which by 
26 February had been partially plugged by the ROK Capitol Divi- 
sion. The advance resumed. The U. S. 1st Marine Division, moving up 
the road from Wonju, was nearing Hoengsong. 

During the last two weeks of February, UN forces in the west held 
positions overlooking the Han River with only the lightest contact. 
Inchon was being used to a limited extent. There was no indication 
that the enemy held Seoul with any force. 


IV—Operation Ripper Launched 

To continue pressure on the enemy, Operation Ripper was ordered 
on 7 March. Its mission was the same as in previous operations: 
maintain pressure and inflict casualties. A secondary purpose was to 
outflank Seoul and thus force its abandonment by the enemy. A 
target of the attack was Chunchon where the enemy was believed to 
be grouping his men and supplies. 

All three U. S. Corps advanced, meeting enemy resistance in vary- 
ing degree. The X Corps units particularly encountered extremely 
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U. S. Army Photograph 
Paratroopers and equipment of the 187th Airborne Regimental Combat Team 
drop from C-119 transports to cut off retreating Communists near Munsan. 
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difficult terrain and stiff enemy opposition. But by mid-March the 
advance had moved forward over 15 miles to a line extending east- 
west through Hongchon. 

The left flank of the U. S. I Corps had remained in position south 
of the Han opposite Seoul. The advance of other units beyond the 
city, however, revealed that the enemy would not fight for Seoul. 
On 15 March, the 15th Regiment of the ROK Ist Division sent 
patrols into Seoul and raised the flag of the Republic of Korea over 
the capitol. The following day the Division occupied the city. I Corps 
sent units forward to bring its left flank into line. 

The advance continued with the 8th Cavalry Regiment pushing 
into Chunchon on 22 March. The following day the 187th RCT 
jumped at Munsan in an attempt to cut off any enemy forces still 
south of the river. Most of the Communists had pulled out and foot 
troops of the ROK 1st Division and a tank column of the 3d Division 
made contact with the paratroopers without difficulty. 

Across the Army front, the enemy had disappeared. The U. S. 
24th and ROK 6th Divisions in the western sector of the IX Corps 
stepped up their advance. The Marines and lst Cavalry Division 
found it more and more difficult to locate the enemy. The X Corps, 
meanwhile, was still fighting the terrain as well as the enemy, with 
much of its delay caused by poor roads and destroyed bridges. 

On the Army’s east flank, the ROK I and III Corps had gradually 
improved their situations but were still slightly behind the main line. 
During the last few days of March, these ROK units advanced un- 
opposed to points north of the Parallel. 

Advance on 38th Parallel. Although by the end of March Opera- 
tion Ripper’s objectives had in most sectors been reached with little 
opposition, the enemy’s obvious build-up for a counteroffensive made 
it imperative to keep him off balance by establishing a strong line 
from which punishing sorties could be made. Eighth Army there- 
fore was ordered to move forward to a line running along the com- 
manding terrain north of the 38th Parallel. 

This line, approximately 116 miles long, included 14 miles of tidal 
area on its left flank and a 12-mile expanse of the Hwachon Reservoir 
in the center. The terrain on the right flank was extremely rugged, 
practically devoid of roads and difficult for both friend and foe to 
traverse. This shortened the line and permitted more depth. 

Since the enemy build-up was primarily in the west, the Army 
gave its left flank U. S. I Corps additional strength for the attacks. 
From west to east the Corps had the ROK Ist and the U. S. 3d, 25th, 
and 24th Divisions on line. The IX Corps to the right had the British 
27th Brigade, the ROK 6th Division, and the U. S. Ist Cavalry Divi- 
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sion on line with the U. S. Ist Marine Division in reserve. Farther 
to the right, X Corps’ left flank was held by the U. S. 2d and 7th 
Divisions, with the ROK 5th on the right. On the Army’s east flank, 
the ROK I and III Corps were in column of divisions for greater 
strength and security. 

The advance of the Army toward this line followed the pattern 
of Thunderbolt, Killer and Ripper—slow, steady and unspectacular 
gains with maximum casualties being inflicted. Terrain was still the 
big opponent in some sectors. The U. S. 7th and ROK 3d Divisions 
encountered stiff resistance in the Choyang River area. By 9 April 
the Army’s flank units had reached their objective and on 20 April 
the U. S. X and ROK III Corps came up on line. 

Meanwhile a subsequent operation was initiated to continue the 
Army’s offensive in the west. The plan was a drive on Chorwon to 
disrupt the enemy’s build-up there and to the east of that town. Prepa- 
rations were made to counter the expected enemy offensive. 

The fight of the U. S. I Corps up the road toward Chorwon was 
foot-by-foot, hand-to-hand combat. Determined delaying forces re- 
quired UN infantry to use grenades and bayonets in close-in fighting 
but the advance continued. 

In the center of the line, UN forces fought up to Hwachon and 
captured the reservoir. Before withdrawing, the Chinese opened the 
flood gate in a fruitless effort to swell the Pukhan River and thereby 
form a water barrier in the west central sector. 

During the winter campaign the Eighth Army became a truly 
professional army. The United States troops had become highly 
skilled in the months since they had entered the war as green occupa- 
tion troops. Their confidence, born of experience, was noted by all 
observers even when they were outnumbered or under heavy attack. 
The change was also noticeable in their attitude toward combat. 
According to General Ridgway, the men “have acquired poise and 
self-reliance which gives them pride in themselves.” 


V—An International Army 


During the winter months the number of nationalities represented 
on the UN front lines grew to fourteen. Although British troops had 
been fighting since September 1950 along with ROK and United 
States forces, it was late fall before other allied units began arriving. 

The British Commonwealth 27th Brigade was the first non-U.S., 
non-ROK unit to arrive and see action. It landed on 29 August and 
went into line on the Naktong River west of Taegu. It was attached 
to the U. S. 24th Division and with that unit had moved north to 
within 22 miles of the Yalu River by 5 November. 
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The Philippine battalion arrived on 19 September and began the 
important job of guerrilla hunting along the main supply route 
between Pyongyang and Seoul. It was later attached to the U.S. 25th 
Division for the fighting south of that city. 

The Turkish Brigade was first committed east of Kunu when the 
Chinese attacked in late November. In this initial action, the Turks 
won the respect of all UN forces by their heroic stand against heavy 
odds, showing their outstanding skill with the bayonet. 

The United Kingdom 29th Brigade which arrived between 3 and 
27 November has been the largest UN force—other than United 
States—sent to Korea. Although the 29th covered the Army’s right 
flank in late November and the evacuation of Pyongyang in early 
December, it did not see action until the first week of January. Then 
it covered the evacuation of Seoul under enemy pressure and made 
a counterattack before withdrawing across the Han. 

The Thailand battalion landed on 7 November and on 24 November 
moved to the Pyongyang area where it was attached to the 187th 
RCT for security duty. On 2 January it was attached to the United 
Kingdom 29th Brigade and then joined the U. S. 1st Cavalry Division 
for Operation Thunderbolt. 

The Netherlands battalion arrived on 23 November and saw its 
first engagement early in January with the U. S. 38th Regiment at 
Wonju. A month later it fought off a Chinese assault north of Hoeng- 
song long enough for UN forces to withdraw to the south. For these 
actions it was awarded the Presidential Unit Citation. 

The French battalion arrived 29 November and moved into the 





Department of Defense Photograph 
A Marine with a flame-thrower leads the assault on an enemy pillbox. 
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front lines in January and February. With the U. S. 2d Division’s 
23d Regiment, it fought valiantly at the battles of Wonju and Chip- 
yong. Its heroism in these engagements, especially with the bayonet, 
won the battalion the Presidential Unit Citation. 

The Greek battalion landed on 9 December and went into action 
on the western front during the first week in February with the lst 
Cavalry Division. It fought in the Ichon and Yoju sectors and in 
an action northeast of Suwon where 200 Greeks stood off 3000 
Chinese attackers. 

Canada’s Princess Pat Battalion landed on 18 December and 
trained in southern Korea for several weeks. It joined the British 
27th Brigade in February on the west central front. 

The New Zealand artillery battalion landed on 31 December 1950 
and soon earned fame firing in support of various units, including 
the British Commonwealth 27th Brigade and the ROK 6th Division. 
It also supported the breakthrough to Chipyong in mid-February. 

A battalion from Belgium and Luxembourg arrived 31 January 
and was attached to the United Kingdom 29th Brigade. 

VI—The Change of Command 

On 11 April General Ridgway was named to the position of Su- 
preme Commander of Allied Powers with Lieutenant General (then 
Major General) James A. Van Fleet succeeding him as Eighth 
Army Commander. The Korean conflict continued to be fought 
with the tactics General Ridgway had perfected during the winter 
months. UN forces moved slowly and relentlessly forward with 
great lateral security, inflicting heavy losses on the enemy. 

During the middle weeks of April, the Eighth Army held positions 
considerably north of the 38th Parallel and jabbed at the Reds across 
the entire peninsula. In the west especially, the Army kept punching 
at the enemy south of Chorwon. As I Corps inched closer to this 
critical area, enemy reaction became stronger and his activity in- 
creased all along the front. 

For weeks the left flank of the Eighth Army had been holding on 
the Imjin River, sending long patrols to the northwest which located 
large enemy troop and supply concentrations. In other areas, notably 
Chorwon, enemy activity also indicated an imminent attack. Still 
the United Nations forces moved forward aggressively but cautiously 
—prepared for the counterattack. 

On 22 April 1951 General Van Fleet held his first press con- 
ference. In discussing the enemy’s capability and intent he said, 
“The enemy is closer and in greater numbers than ever before. We 
can expect the attack at any minute.” That night the Communists 
struck with full force. 














AMERICANS IN COMBAT 


HE command and control of men in combat can be mas- 
tered by the junior leaders of American forces short of 
actual experience under enemy fire. 

It is altogether possible for a young officer during his first 
time in battle to be in total possession of his faculties and moving 
by instinct to do the right thing, provided that he has made the most 
of his training opportunities. 

Exercise in the maneuvering of men is only an elementary intro- 
duction to this educational process. The basic requirement is a con- 
tinuing study, first of the nature of men, second of the techniques 
which produce unified action, and last, of the history of past opera- 
tions, which are covered by an abundant literature. 

Provided always that this collateral study is sedulously carried 
forward ‘by the individual officer, at least ninety per cent of all that 
is given him during the training period becomes applicable to his 
personal action and his power to lead other men when under fire. 

Each service has its separate character. The fighting problem of 
each differs in some measure from those of all others. In the nature 
of things, the task of successfully leading men in battle is partly con- 
ditioned by the unique character and mission of each service. It 
would therefore be gratuitous, and indeed impossible, to attempt to 
outline a doctrine which would be of general application, stipulating 
methods, techniques and the like, which would apply to all Americans 
in combat, no matter in what element they engaged. 

There are, however, a few simple and fundamental propositions 
to which the Armed Forces subscribe in saying to the officer corps 
what may be expected of the average man of the United States under 
the conditions of battle. Generally speaking, they have held true of 
Americans in times past from Lexington to Okinawa. The fighting 
establishment builds its discipline, training, code of conduct and 
public policy around these ideas, believing that what served yesterday 
will also be the one best way tomorrow and for so long as our tradi- 
tions and our system of freedom survive. These propositions are: 





Reprinted from THE ARMED FORCES OFFICER, a manual on leader- 
ship prepared by the Department of Defense. 
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I. When led with courage and intelligence, an American will fight 
as willingly and as efficiently as any fighter in world history. 

II. His keenness and endurance in war will be in proportion to 
the zeal and inspiration of his leadership. 

III. He is resourceful and imaginative, and the best results will 
always flow from encouraging him to use his brain along with his 
spirit. 

IV. Under combat conditions he will reserve his greatest loyalty 
for the officer who is most resourceful in the tactical employment of 
his forces and most careful to avoid unnecessary losses. 

V. He is to a certain extent machine-bound because the nature of 
our civilization has made him so. In an emergency, he tends to look 
around for a motor car, a radio or some other gadget that will 
facilitate his purpose, instead of thinking about using his muscle 
power toward the given end. In combat, this is a weakness which 
thwarts contact and limits communications. Therefore it needs to be 
anticipated and guarded against. 

VI. War does not require that the American be brutalized or 
bullied in any measure whatever. His need is an alert mind and 
toughened body. Hate and bloodlust are not the attributes of a 
sound training under the American system. To develop clearly a line 
of duty is sufficient to point Americans toward the doing of it. 

VII. Except on a Hollywood lot, there is no such thing as an 
American fighter “type.” Our best men come in all colors, shapes 
and sizes. They appear from every section of the Nation, including 
the Territories. 

VIII. Presupposing soundness in their officer leadership, the 
majority of Americans in any group or unit can be depended upon 
to fight loyally and obediently, and will give a good account of 
themselves. 

IX. In battle, Americans do not tend to fluctuate between emo- 
tional extremes, in complete dejection one day and in exultation 
the next, according to changes in the situation. They continue, on 
the whole, on a fairly even keel, when the going is tough and when 
things are breaking their way. Even when heavily shocked by battle 
losses, they tend to bound back quickly. Though their griping is in- 
cessant, their natural outlook is on the optimistic side, and they 
react unfavorably to the officer who looks eternally on the dark side. 

X. During battle, American officers are not expected either to 
drive their men or to be forever in the van, as if praying to be shot. 
So long as they are with their men, taking the same chances as their 
men and showing a firm grasp of the situation and of the line of 
action which should be followed, the men will go forward. 
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XI. In any situation of extreme pressure or moral exhaustion 
where men cannot otherwise be rallied and led forward, officers 
are expected to do the actual physical act of leading, such as per. 
forming as first scout, or point, even though this means taking over 
what normally would be an enlisted man’s function. 

XII. The normal, gregarious American is not at his best when 
playing a lone-handed or tactically isolated part in battle. He is not 
a kamikaze or a one-man torpedo. Consequently, the best tactical 
results obtain from those dispositions and methods which link the 
power of one man to that of another. Men who feel strange with 
their unit, having been carelessly received by it and indifferently 
handled, will rarely if ever fight strongly and courageously. But if 
treated with common decency and respect, they will perform like men. 

XIII. Within our school of military thought, higher authority 
does not consider itself infallible. Either in combat or out, in any 
situation where a majority of militarily trained Americans become 
undutiful, that is sufficient reason for higher authority to resurvey 
its own judgments, disciplines and line of action. 

XIV. To lie to American troops to cover up a blunder in combat 
rarely serves any valid purpose. They have a good sense of combat 
and an uncanny instinct for ferreting out the truth when anything 
goes wrong tactically. They will excuse mistakes but they will not 
forgive being treated like children. 

XV. When spit-and-polish are laid on so heavily that they become 
onerous, and the ranks cannot see any legitimate connection between 
the requirements and the development of an attitude which will serve 
a clear fighting purpose, it is to be questioned that the exactions serve 
any good object whatever. 

XVI. On the other hand, because standards of discipline and 
courtesy are designed for the express purpose of furthering control 
under the extraordinary frictions and pressures of the battlefield. 
their maintenance under combat conditions is as necessary as during 
training. Smartness and respect are the marks of military alertness, 
no matter how trying the circumstances. But courtesy starts at the 
top, in the dealing of any officer with his subordinates, and in his 
decent regard for their loyalty, intelligence and manhood. 

XVII. Though Americans enjoy relatively a bountiful and even 
luxurious standard of living in their home environment, they do not 
have to be pampered, spoon-fed and surfeited with every comfort 
and convenience to keep them steadfast and devoted, once war comes. 
They are by nature rugged men, and in the field will respond most 
perfectly when called on to play a rugged part. Soft handling will 
soften even the best men. But even the weak man will develop a new 
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vigor and confidence in the face of necessary hardship, if moved by a 
leadership which is couraeously making the best of a bad situation. 

XVIII. Extravagance and wastefulness is somewhat rooted in the 
American character because of our mode of life. When our men 
enter military service, there is a strong holdover of their prodigal 
civilian habits. Even under fighting conditions, they tend to be 
wasteful of drinking water, food, munitions and other vital supply. 
When such things are made too accessible, they tend to throw them 
away rather than to conserve them in the general interests. This is a 
distinct weakness during combat, when conservation of all supply is 
the touchstone of success. The regulating of all supply and the pre- 
venting of waste in any form is the prime obligation of every officer. 

XIX. Under the conditions of battle, any extra work, exercise, 
maneuver or marching which does not serve a clear and direct 
operational purpose is unjustifiable. The supreme object is to keep 
men as physically fresh and mentally alert as possible. Tired men take 
fright and are half-whipped before the battle opens. Worn-out officers 
cannot make clear decisions. The conservation of men’s powers, not 
the exhaustion thereof, is the way of successful operation. 

XX. When forces are committed to combat, it is vital that not one 
unnecessary pound be put on any man’s back. Lightness of foot is 
the key to speed of movement and the increase of firepower. In 
judging of these things, every officer’s thought should be on the 
optimistic side. It is better to take the chance that men will manage 
to get by on a little less than to overload them through an over- 
cautious reckoning of every possible contingency, thereby destroying 
their power to do anything effectively. 

XXI. Even a thorough training and long practice in weapons 
handling will not always insure that a majority of men will use their 
weapons freely and consistently when engaging the enemy. This is 
particularly true of Americans. In youth they are taught that the 
taking of human life is wrong. This feeling is deep-rooted in their 
emotions. Many of them cannot shake it off when the hour comes 
that their own lives are in danger. They fail to fire, though they do 
not know exactly why. In war, firing at an enemy target can be made 
a habit. Once required to make the start, because he is given personal 
and intelligent direction, any man will find it easier to fire the second 
and third time, and soon thereafter his response will become auto- 
matic in any tactical situation. When engaging the enemy, the most 
decisive task of all junior leaders is to make certain that all men along 
the line are employing their weapons, even if this means spending 
some time with each man and directing his fire. Reconnaissance and 
inspection toward this end, particularly in the early stages of initial 
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engagement, are far more important than the employment of 
weapons by junior leaders themselves, since this latter tends to dis- 
tract their attention from what the men are doing. 

XXII. Unity of action develops from fullness of information. 
In combat, all ranks have to know what is being done and why 
it is being done, if confusion is to be kept to a minimum. This holds 
true in all types of operation, whatever the service. However, a 
surfeit of information clouds the mind and may sometimes depress 
the spirit. We can take one example. A commander might be con- 
fronted by a complex situation, and his solution may comprise a 
continuing operation in three distinct phases. It would be advisable 
that all hands be told the complete detail of phase A. But it might be 
equally sensible that only his subordinates who are closest to him be 
made fully informed about phase B, and phase C. All plans in combat 
are subject to modification as circumstances dictate; this being the 
case, it is better not to muddle men by filling their minds with a 
seeming conflict in ideas. More important still, if the grand object 
seems too vast and formidable, even the first step toward it may 
appear doubly difficult. Fullness of information does not void the 
other principle that one thing at a time, carefully organized all 
down the line, is the surest way. 

XXIII. There is no excuse for malingering or cowardice during 
battle. It is the task of leadership to stop it by whatever means would 
seem to be the surest cure, always making certain that in so doing it 
will not make a bad matter worse. 

XXIV. The Armed Forces recognize that there are occasional 
individuals whose nervous and spiritual makeup may be such that, 
though they erode rapidly and may suffer complete breakdown under 
combat conditions, they still may be wholly loyal and conscientious 
men, capable of doing high duty elsewhere. Men are not alike. In 
some, however willing the spirit, the flesh may still be weak. To 
punish, degrade or in any way humiliate such men is not more cruel 
than ignorant. When the good faith of any individual has been re- 
peatedly demonstrated in his earlier service, he deserves the benefit 
of the doubt from his superior, pending study of his case by medical 
authority. But if the man has been a bad actor consistently, his officer 
is warranted in proceeding on the assumption that his combat failure 
is just one more grave moral dereliction. To fail to take proper action 
against such a man can only work unusual hardship on the majority 
trying to do duty. 

XXV. The United States abides by the laws of war. Its Armed 
Forces, in their dealing with all other peoples, are expected to comply 
with the laws of war, in the spirit and to the letter. In waging war, 
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we do not terrorize helpless non-combatants, if it is within our power 
to avoid so doing. Wanton killing, torture, cruelty or the working of 
unusual and unnecessary hardship on enemy prisoners or populations 
is not justified in any circumstance. Likewise, respect for the reign 
of law, as that term is understood in the United States, is expected 
to follow the flag wherever it goes. Pillaging, looting and other ex- 
cesses are as unmoral where Americans are operating under military 
law as when they are living together under the civil code. Nonetheless, 
some men in the American services will loot and destroy property 
unless they are restrained by fear of punishment. War looses violence 
and disorder; it inflames passions and makes it relatively easy for 
the individual to get away with unlawful actions. But it does not lessen 
the gravity of his offense or make it less necessary that constituted 
authority put him down. The main safeguard against lawlessness and 
hooliganism in any armed body is the integrity of its officers. When 
men know that their commander is absolutely opposed to such ex- 
cesses and will take forceful action to repress any breach of discipline, 
they will conform. But when an officer winks at any depredation by 
his men, it is no different than if he had committed the act. 

XXVI. On the field of sport Americans always “talk it up” to 
keep nerves steady and to generate confidence. The need is even 
greater on the field of war and the same treatment will have no less 
effect. When men are afraid, they go silent; silence of itself further 
intensifies their fear. The resumption of speech is the beginning of 
thoughtful, collected action, for self-evidently, two or more men 
cannot join strength and work intelligently together until they know 
one another’s thoughts. Consequently, all training is an exercise in 
getting men to open up and become articulate even as it is a process 
in conditioning them physically to move strongly and together. 

XXVII. Inspection is more important in the face of the enemy 
than during training because a fouled piece may mean a lost battle, 
an overlooked sick man may infect a fortress and a mislaid message 
can cost a war. In virtue of his position, every junior leader is an 
inspector, and the obligation to make certain that his force at all 
times is inspection proof is unremitting. 

XXVIII. In battle crisis, a majority of Americans present will 
respond to any man who has the will and the brains to give them a 
clear, intelligent order. They will follow the lowest ranking man 
present if he obviously knows what he is doing and is morally the 
master of the situation, but they will not obey a chuckle-head if he 
has nothing in his favor but his rank. 

XXIX. In any action in which the several services are joined, any 
American officer may expect the same measure of respect from the 
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ranks of any other service as from his own, provided he conducts 
himself with a dignity and manner becoming an American officer. 

For all officers, due reflection on these points, relating to the 
character of our men in war, is not more important than a continuing 
study of how they may be applied to all aspects of training, toward 
the end that we may further strengthen our own system. This is the 
grand object in all military studies. That service is most perfect 
which best holds itself, at all times and at all levels, in a state of 
readiness to move against and destroy any declared enemy of the 
United States. 





No man can make his opportunity. He can only make use of such opportuni- 
ties as occur. Many have retired after a career of solid achievement but without 
having had any great opportunity to distinguish themselves. However, as far as 
I know, no naval officer has greatly distinguished himself in high command with- 
out long and faithful preparation. From the day you join your first ship, your 
preparation will start. Also, whether you like it or not, your professional repu- 
tation will start to accumulate. 

The son of Admiral Farragut, our first admiral, wrote about him in words 
that have for many years been an inspiration to me: 

“The moral of Farragut’s life is that success is not accident; that the surest 
way to become great is by rising to the top of one’s own profession, thoroughly 
mastering the duties of each grade as it is reached. To such a man, fame, if it 
comes, is but an episode; his mind is fixed solely upon the full development of 
his powers and the effective performance of his appropriate work. . . . The 
Admiral’s whole life was a preparation for the brilliant victories won in an 
aggregate of less than six hours of actual fighting.” 

Let me urge that throughout your careers in the service of your country you 
adhere steadfastly to the simple virtues which have characterized our great naval 
leaders. You may find guidance in the words of Theodore Roosevelt who said: 

“Let us see to it that we neither do wrong nor shrink from doing right be- 
cause the right is difficult; that on the one hand we inflict no injury and that 
on the other we have a due regard for the honor and the interest of our mighty 
Nation; and that we keep unsullied the renown of the flag which beyond all 
others of the present time or of the ages of the past stands for confident faith 
in the future welfare and greatness of mankind.” 


Admiral Forrest P. Sherman 
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The Presidio of Menierey 


The original Presidio of Monterey—established on 3 
June 1770 by the Spanish governor, Gaspar de Portola— 
consisted merely of a palisade of logs surrounding a few 
log and adobe huts but it soon became the focal point of 
all Alta California. 


The Presidio was sacked and plundered in 1818 by 
Hypolite Bouchard and a group of insurgents but was 
later rebuilt. In 1822 the flag of Spain was replaced by 
the standard of Mexico. The installation was captured in 
1842 by Captain Thomas Catesby Jones, USN, who raised 
the Stars and Stripes, then hastily lowered it when he dis- 
covered that the United States and Mexico were still 
peaceful neighbors. Four years later, in July 1846, Com- 
modore John Sloat, USN, commanding the United States 
Navy in the Pacific, again raised the Stars and Stripes 


over the Custom House of Monterey, this time to stay. 


Shortly thereafter Captain John C. Fremont arrived 
with 160 mounted men and started a new fortification. 
Among those directing the construction were Lieutenants 
E. O. C. Ord and William Tecumseh Sherman, both later 
of Civil War fame. This fortification was dismantled in 
1852, then reoccupied during the Civil War when log huts 
were built to accommodate two companies of Infantry. 
Subsequently, the log barracks were abandoned and dis- 
appeared with the passage of time. 


At the conclusion of the Spanish-American War the 
Presidio of Monterey was reoccupied. Disabled troops 
returning from the Philippines were sent there to recover 
their health in the beneficial climate. 


In June 1946, the Army Language School moved to the 
Presidio of Monterey. Currently the only military unit on 
the post, the school offers courses in 21 languages to 
officers and enlisted personnel of the Army and Air Force. 


The Presidio occupies a tract of 398 acres in the heart 
of the city of Monterey on rolling hills overlooking the 
Bay of Monterey. 


(Picture on back cover.) 
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